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LITERATURE PRJPS&S. 


SHAKSPERE 


^CHAPTER I 

THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


i England in Shakspere’s Youth. — In the 
closing years of the sixteenth century the life 
of England ran hig h The revival of learning had 
enriched the national mind with a store of new 
ideas and images, the reformation of religion had 
been accomplished, and its fruits were now secure, 
three conspiracies against the Queen’s life had re- 
cently been foiled, and her nval, the Queen of Scots, 
had perished on the scaffold, the huge attempt of 
Spam against the independence of England had been 
defeated by the gallantry of English seamen, aided 
by the winds of heaven English adventurers were 
exploring untravelled lands and distant oceans , 
English citizens were growing in wealth and im- 
portance, the farmers made the soil give up twice 
its former yield, the nobility, however fierce their 
private feuds and rivalries might be, gathered around 
the Queen as their centre. It was felt that England 
was a power in the continent of Europe Men were 
m a temper to think human life, with its action 
and its passions, a very important and interesting 
1 thing They did not turn away from this world, and 
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despise n in < omparison with a lu nculv counirv, is 
did 111*111% of itii- fine *t souls in tlu. Middle 
thus did not, like tin. writers of the .age of Queen 
Anne, tire onli fur “the town " it w ts mm MUJ 
, ar . d for, and the whole of manhood -its good anil 
owl, its gre ltncss and grotesquuiess, ns 1 nighkr nnu : 
its tears. 

When men cared tints about human lift, thtir 
imagination erased living pictures and visions of u 
Tlie) liked to represent to themselves men and 
wdfncn in all passionate and mirthful aspects and 
circumstances of life Stulpuue, which the Creels 
so loved, would not have satisfied thun, fur it i* too 
simple and too calm, music would not hiu been 
suflicient, for it is too purelj an expression of feelings 
t and savs too little about actions and events. '1 he 
art which suited the temper of thur imagination 
was" the drama In the drama they saw men and 
women, alive, m action, in suffering, changing for 
ever from mood to mood, from attitude to attitude , 
thej saw these men and women sohlarv, eomeising 
with their own hearts— in pairs and in groups, acting 
one upon another, m multitudes, swavtd hither and 
thither hj tlicir leaders 

V 2 Pre-Shakspcnan Drama.— Hie drama hail 
been at first connected with the Church It repre- 
sented, both to instruct and to amuse the people, 
events of sacred historj and of the lives of saints, 
or threw into the form of a pla> some moral allcgorj, 
enlivened by grotesque incidents Out of tins mdc 
early drama lnd grown, b) the tune that Shakspua. 
began to write, three or four divergent branches 
(a) Allegorical plavs — fashionable at Court — were still 
written but the allegories instead of treating a theme 
from Christian morals were ui general founded upon 
classical mjthology, and were often meant as elaborate 
compliments to the Queen or some great nobles 
(*) There were tragedies, and m some of these ele- 
, ments of real tragic grandeur existed, but the-y were 
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marred by much cr uden ess and extravagance, by a 
revelling in coarse horrors of mere violence and blood 

(c) There were, comedies , at limes not without a por- 
tion of true grace and beauty, but often degenerating 
into vulgar buffoonery and the antics of a clown 

(d) There were historical, nl ai s, in which some of 
the patriotic feeling of Englishmen, and their interest 
m our national annals, embodied themselves , but 
these too often spread out into a series of loosely 
connected scenes , th ey lacke d _u nity-o f, subject a nd 
coh erence o f form Some of Shakspere’s predecessors, 
or fellow-playwrights, who m ade the ir mark earlier 
than he, had given each some gift of his own to 
the drama, and helped to bring it forward to the 
point at which Shakspcre took it up , but none of 
them was able to raise tragedy, comedy, and history 
out of their crudities and pu eriliti es into truly great? 
and noble forms of art John Lyly had shown how v 
a bright and lively dialogue can be written m prose 
George Peele had produced dramatic verse of a sweet 
but monotonous melody A romantic spirit was intro- 
duced into English comedy by Robert Giccne , over 
his poetry breathes the fresh air of English meadows , 
his style is more free, more bright, light, and natural 
than that of any preceding dramatic poet Above all, 
much was due to Christopher Marloive His genius 
was essentially of a tragic cast , from his veins the 
life-blood of passion had flowed into the drama of 
England, and forthwith it lost its timidity, and was 
conscious of strange new force and file, m his tra- 
gedies was first heard upon a public stage that measure 
which is the express voice in our poetry of dramatic 
feeling — blank verse (See Mr Brooke’s Primer 
English Literatim, pp 74-82 ) 

3 Theatres and Actors. — The companies of 
actors sought protection and patronage from the 
Queen, or from some great noble, and accordingly 
styled themselves by such names as "the Queen’s 
servants,” “ the Earl of Leicester’s servants,” “ the 
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Lord Chimbuhin’s s«r\ai»t 4 ’* When a command 
was given tin.} played it Court lor a < trtlc of 
aristocratic spectators More frequently thet played 
before* a tni\e<l audience of high and lot. in sotne 
inn } trd, or in one of die London tluatTCS Of 
these the first was built In Jurats- Jlutl? / (ftlher 
of the great actor Htchuni Jim! >*tv, who took the 
chief part in set era! of 8h ik spare’s plats), tn the tear 
1 576 It w encted *‘ tn die tields. in the parish of 
Shoreditch, and was named “ I’he 1 beam ” Almost 
at the 'ame time, and m the same locality, rose a 
seeond theatre, known as ** lhe Curt un,” front the- 
name* of the piece of ground upon which it stood 
Wlnle the Queen, the Court, and the pleasure loving 
part of the populace fas cured and supjmrted the 
stage, it was looked on with hostility In devout Puri- 
tans, and by the ciyic authorities, the Lord Major 
and Corporation of London 'I he gathering of 
crowds led to occasional brawls, in whxh the London 
ippreoticcs did not fad to displav their prowess 
Public morahtv, u was said, suflercd through temp- 
tations offered by the place and the occasion In 
times of plague, stricken persons and persons who had 
but partnllj recovered, earned infection with them 
to the theatres, and so spread the sickness When 
moved thereto, the plajers dared to satmse eminent, 
living persons upon the* stage On Sumlavs folk were 
enticed away from the congregation of saints to the 
devil’s congregation at the playhouse So argued the 
city authontics, and with them some sober-minded 
men and women of the Puritan way of thinking As 
a consequence the plajers were glad to erect their 
theatres in' some casilj* accessible place just bejond 
the boundary- of the Lord Major’s jurisdiction To 
the theatre “ in the fields " the common people could 
easily walk , gentlefolk could ride, and have their 
liorscs held by some theatrical underling at the door 
while the performance was taking place To the 
heatres creeled at a later time on the Bankside, 
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Southwark, gentlemen would go in one of the L 
plied by the Thames watermen , the rest w'ould choo 
the more circuitous route by London Bridge 
4 Performance of a Play — Within the theatre 
a miscellaneous crowd assembled Most commonly 
the performance began at three o’clock and lasted 
from two to three hours In the public theatres the 
centre of the building was open to the sky and 
without seats, only the stage and the gallery being 
roofed, and admission to the open space, or “yard,” 
cost from one penny or twopence to si\pencc, while as 
much as a shilling, two shillings, or half-a-crown was 
given to obtain a place in the best parts of the house 
The private theatres were fully roofed, and during a 
performance the interior w’as lit with torches Upon 
the rush-strewrn stage sat young gallants, who drank 
and smoked and joked while they waited for the ap- 
pearance of the black-robed Pr olog ue Below, appren- 
tices, tradesmen, sailors, and low women crushed and 
swayed, cracked nuts, and fought for bitten apples 
If ladies appeared in the “ rooms,” or boxes, it was 
considered correct that they should conceal their faces 
behind masks In due time a flourish of trumpets 
announced that the play was to begin, and a flag w r as 
bung out from the top of the building Upon the 
trumpet’s third sounding the prologue was delivered, 
the curtain divided and drew back, and the actors 
were discovered They appeared in costumes which 
w'ere often costly, but which made slight pretension to 
historical propriety Of movable scenery there was) 
none The stage was hung with arras, and overhead , 
a blue canopy represented “ the "heavens ” Some- 
times when a tragedy was to be enacted the stage- 
hangings were black At the back of the stage w T as a 
balcony which served for many purposes — “it was 
inner room, upper room, window, balcony, battlements, 
hill-side, Mount Olympus, any place m fact which was 
supposed to be separated from and above the scene of 
the main action.” Here Juliet appeared to Romeo , 1 

r A 3 
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ad prolnbl) litre the pli) king and plat queen tn 
JiamM cnittLtl their parts ~~\ rhmgc of scene was 
indicated In some suggestive piece of singe furniture 
— • i hud to signify a bed chamber, a tilde with pens 
upon it to sign if) a comping house , or, more simp!), 
a board bearing m large letters the name of the plate 
intended was brought upon the stagt. At curdmglt, 
the dramatist might change the scene as often as he 
pleased, or indulge in magnificent description, without 
fen t> that a lessee would offer as an objection the ex- 
pense of providing sun tble scentr) VI lule the pi i> 
was going foru aril the < low n w otild amuse the attdie nt e 
with extempore joking, not sc*t down b) the poet, 
Slnkspcre disliked this traditional mode of providing 
sport for the ot cupants of the )ard or pit— the •‘ground 
lings ," as they were called— and his Hamlet, vhen de- 
livering Ins advice to the plajers, warns them against 
such an abuse m their performance of the t raged) 
which he commands them to present (Act 111 St it 
U )2 ) between the at ts there was dancing and singing, 
and at the end of the plaj the clown put the .audience 
into good humour before the) separited with a jig. 
that is, a %£iral song aecompimcd bv dancing unci 
the music of his pipe or tabor (See Twelfth A i^ht, 
end) Sometimes a short epilogue was delivered 
(els Yah Like It, and Trmfest % end) Final!) the 
actors knelt and offered up a prayer for the Queen 
It is important to note that the female parts were 
placed b) bo)s or joung men The parts of Hesde 
mona and Imogen, of Cleopatra and laid) Macbeth 
could not be entrusted to a great actress, as the ) have 
been since the Restoration, but were left to the mercy 
of some ) outh w ith unbroken v otce (Sec Artouv and 
Ckofatra, Act V Sc. n L 220 , ILanitet, Act II Sc 11 
R 444 ) sis You Like It, Epilogue ) A further refine- 
ment of art was demanded from these >oung actors 
when they were required to represent a girl w ho has 
assumed the disguise of male attire, as happens with 
Shakspcre’s Viola, with Jessica and Portia, with Rosa- 
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lmd, with Imogen , it was necessary that they sho 
at once pretend to be and av oid becoming that wind 
they actually were 

5 Writers of Plays sometimes Actors — In 
several instances, though not m all, the writers of 
plays were also actors Thus they studied their public 
from the boards, acquired an instinctive feeling for 
what would hit the general taste, and for what would 
only perplex or offend, and gained a mastery over 
the secrets of stage effect Certain qualities, it was 
found, were indispensable m a play which w'as in- 
tended to give immediate pleasure , and, on the other 
hand, many particulars w'hich would have seemed to 
a writer m his closet of essential importance, were 
found to be matters of indifference in an acting play 
that aimed at success rather than scholarly or artistic 
exactitude Attaining what was all-important, the 
poet was careless about much beside, and in some 
cases Shahspere does not scruple to use devices for 
producing a kind of stage-pe rspe ctive of time and 
space which, if examined without reference to the 
purposes of stage effect, seem mere blunders, just as 
in some great painting a needful piece of colour, if not 
looked at from the right point of view, may appear an 
unintelligible blot Ihe movement and spectacle 
upon the stage is never despised by Shahspere Even 
m Hamlet, which has rightly been named a “ tragedy 
of thought,” what an impressive senes of appeals to 
the senses is made from first to last — the starlit night 
upon the platform at Elsinore, haunted by a majestic 
spirit from the grave, succeeded by the brilliancy of 
the Danish Court surrounding the sad, black-robed 
figure of Pnnce Hamlet, and so on, past that scene m 
which the crazed Ophelia appears singing her snatches 
of song and bestowing her flowers, to the close, w'here 
the murderers and the murdered man alike fall m 
death, and the “ quarry c nes on hayock ” 

6 Plays consicIenFd as Property — The writer 
of a play usually sold it to the theatre, but sometimes 
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.on kind of broker who Hood between phvers and 
authors, buying from t!ie one, and Milling, so as him- 
self to profit by the transaction, to the other Such 
was PJtthp Jlfns/iwt, a djer, pawnbroker, theatrical 
lessee and speculator, who during the jears of Sink- 
spere’s authorship had man) dramatic poets in his 
pay Ills diary still exists, and from it we learn tint 
the highest pnet given b) him for a j>ka) lieforc the 
year 1600 was f 8 , the lowest Mini is , v lute fornn 
embroidered velvet rloak no less than ;£i(> n given, 
and £4 for a pair of hose After 1600 the price 
of a pla) rose to jQ d the dramatist v-as one of 
repute Not infrequently the pln>«, for winch such 
moderate prices were given, Iiad been the work of 
two or more hands, a sudden demand for a new 
play inducing the company to set several authors 
to work, in order that tune might be gained Or the 
double authorship was the result of a move lasting 
alliance between tv.o writers of kindred or roniplc 
mentar) genius, who found that the) could be helpful 
to one another in this waj Or, again, it arose from 
a later poet going over the work of some earlier 
dramatist and recasting his pla) , or adding to it cer- 
tain scenes which might sene to give it the « harm 
of at least partial novclt) The theatrical compan) 
having bought the manuscript of a pla> were natural!) 
desirous to keep it for their own uses upon the stage 4 , 
and were unwilling that it should pass into the hands 
of a bookseller, and be published But the lovers of 
the drama liked to be able to buj and read a popular 
play, and accordingly piratical publishers tried m 
some dishonest way to comcnt the manuscript "When 
that was impossible the) sent reporters to the play- 
house, who copied down the words as they fell from 
the actors’ lips, but sometimes so imperfectly that gaps 
m the reporters’ copies had to be supplied by some 
mercenary scribbler, who generally succeeded in spoil- 
ing not only the sound but the sense of such passages 
as he attempted to handle Such an imperfect report 
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of Ilamht , m an earlier form of the play than that 
which it finally assumed, we possess, with passages 
stupidly inserted by an unknown hand, or reproduced 
from an imperfect recollection of what Shakspere had 
written. 


CHAPTER It. 

THF LIFE OF SHAKSPERE. 

7 Stratford. Birth of Shakspere — War- 
wickshire has been named by Shakspcre’s con- 
temporary and fellow -poet, Michael Drayton, “the 
heart of England ” The country around Stratford 
| presents the perfection of quiet English scenery, it is 
'.remarkable for its wealth of lovely wild flowers, for its 
1 deep meadow's on each side of the tranquil Avon, and 
’for its rich, sweet woodlands The town itself, m 
Shakspcre’s time, numbered about 1400 inhabitants , 
a town of scattered timber houses, possessing two 
chief buildings — the stately church by the river-side, 
and the Guildhall, w’herc companies of players w'ould 
at times perform, when the co rpor ation secuicd their 
services Flood and fire were the*chief dangers of the 
towm. The quiet river often rose angrily m autumn, 
and left disease behind it The plague, m its course, 
did not turn aside from Stratford Here, and probably 
in a low-ceiled room of a house in Henley Street, 
William Shakspere was born, m Apnk »LS.6-4- Upon^ 
what day we cannot be certain , but upon the 26th he' 
was baptised , and there is a tradition that the day of 
his death was the anniversary of lus birthday. Allow- 
ing for the difference between old style and new, 
April 23rd corresponds with our 3rd of May, but the 
tradition referred to dates only from the eighteenth 
century 

8 Shakspere’s Parentage.— /<?/*« Shakspere , 
father of the future dramatist, was a prosperous 
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burgess of Stratford He mide and sold gloves, 
farmed land, and though he knew not how to write 
his name, became an important public person of the 
town, tasting ale for his fellow-burgesses, beeping the 
Queen’s peace, imposing fines upon offenders, rising 
m coutsc of time to the honourable posts of chamber- 
lain, alderman, and high bailiff. He married, in 1557* 
Mary Arden , daughter of his father’s landlord, who 
had died about a year before, leaving Mar> a consider- 
able piece of landed proper!) in possession (including a 
farm at Ashbies), and one much more valuable in rgvjjy 
sion Certain Ardens were Warwickshire guitrj since 
before the Conquest, and two of the fund) had held 
places of distinction in the household of llenrv VII. 
The first child and the suond of John and Man bhak 
spcrc were girls, who died while infants, the third — 
their firstborn son — was to Inc, in spite of the plague 
which desolated Stratford during the >tar of his birth, 
and was to write the plavs and poems tint we know. 
Other children followed a daughter, who survived 
William Shaksperc, and is remembered in Ins will ; 
another daughter, who died carl) and three sons— 
Gilbert who is said to have lived until the Restoration, 
and to have talked as an old man of his great brother's 
impersonation of Adam in As You / lie It (but this is 
doubtful), Richard, and i.dmund, who became an 
actor, .and died m Ixnidon m the )ear 1607 
9 Schooling and Recreations —To the Free 
Grammar School of Stratford William Shaksperc was 
sent, we may be sure, to learn what neither bis 
father nor his mother could teach '] here lie was 
taught not only English, but some Katin, .and perhaps 
a little Greek 1 lie amount of Shaksperc’s classi- 
cal learning has been described b) his more scholarl) 
fellow -pla) wright, Ben Jonson, as " sipaUJ-atm and 
lessGrcck , ” and it is certain that, in using "Greek 
and Katin authors for the purposes of his plays, he 
went to translations rather than to the originals Bui 
e-^that he had got by heart his Lt/y's Latin Gramma/ 
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and was acquainted with the rudiments of that lan- 
guage is almost certain , and it has been noticed that 
he uses several English words — as, for example, the 
continents of rivers for containing banks, quantity for 
value, and others — in senses which would not occur 
to one who was absolutely ignorant of Latin After- 
wards — perhaps during his London life — Shakspere 
seems to have learned something of French , and 
possibly also of Italian 

In the first year in which Shakspere could have been 
admitted to the Free Grammar School, his father 
became chief alderman of Stratford The corpora- 
tion seem to have welcomed the players who occa- 
sionally visited the town Now and again sums of 
money are paid by the chamberlain to “the Earl 
of Leicester’s players,” “my Lord of Warwick’s 
players,” and “the Earl of Worcester’s players” 
The boy, his father’s eldest son, may have been 
taken to sec the entertainments m the Guildhall 
Coventry is not very far distant from Stratford , and it 
is not impossible that Shakspere, as a boy or youth, 
may have w’atched the guilds set up the pageants m 
the streets of that ancient city at the festival of Qorpus 
Christi , may have observed Herod with his painted 
mask and violent bearing ( Hamlet Act III Sc 11 
L 16), and _the J'black souls” — the souls of. the 
d amned— i n .their carET of black 'and yellow stripes, to 
whora,j nJJetifj V (Act Tr~Sc in L 42-44), the flea 
uponJ 3 ardoIph’sTieryjiosejs compared In the sum- 
mer of T575 Queen Ehzabefh” made Tier famous visit 
to Kemhvorth, and was entertained by Leicester with 
splendid and varied ceremonies and spectacles From 
Stratford it is only a few hours’ walk to Kenilworth , 
Shakspere’s father might nde across with the boy 
before him And a celebrated passage m A Mid- 
summer Ntg/il’s Dream (Act II. Sc 1 L 148-168), 
where Oberon describes to Puck some marvels he had 
seen, so accurately depicts some of the Kenilworth 
shows on this occasion that we can well believe that 
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bliakspere here does not imenl, but rather rcratlr, 
what his ejes lnd at amity looked on {bee p 7 \ ) 
to His Father’s Decline m Fortune.—Uniit 
about Sinkspere's thirteenth or fourteenth >enr, hts 
father seems to hate been a prosperous man. Hut 
from 157S onwards for a number of > cars, the for- 
tunes of John Shaksperc declined To raise money 
lie mortgages the farm at Ashbies , he ts not required 
to pay the wcekty let) for relief of the poor , borough 
taxes levied upon him in 1 579 arc entered as “ unpaid 
and unaccounted for , ” he is m debt to one Roger 
.Sadler, lie sells his tuft's share, and soon afterwards 
her rctcrsionirt interest m the Snitlcrficld property. 
Six. years later tte find his case grown worse • upon a 
distraint issued against lum — a wjat to scire his goods 
for debt — the return is made tint John Slnl spere lias 
nothing in which he is able to be distrained , he is 
deprived of his aldorjmn’s office on the ground that 
he “ doth not come” to the hall, nor hath not done of 
long time” Is he afraid of arrest? In the follow- 
ing year, 15S7, it would seem that he actualty was 
arrested, for wc find him suing out a writ of Jialvtu . 
corpus. So late as 1592, wfitn a commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conformity of the Warn iclc- 
shire people to the established religion, John Shah- 
speTe’s failure to appear monthly at church is set 
down as caused by the fear of “ processc for debt " 
Still he seems to have thing to some fragments of his 
property, and to have retained some of the old esteem 
of his fellow citizens At this period his son was 
beginning >o be known as a successful dramatist , and 
it is almost certain that, owing to William Shakspcrc’i, 
energy and affection, the old man was restored to a 
position of comfort, which he enjoyed until his death 
m 1601 

In consequence oflus father’s difficulties, it is likely 
that William Shaksperc was withdrawn from school, 
and either assisted John Shaksperc m Ins trade, or was 
set to earn a living in some way for lnmself. What 
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his precise employment was, m the interval between 
leaving school and leaving Stratford, is a question 
which affords room for much guessing, but one which 
cannot be answered with certainly One tradition 
says that he was “bound apprentice to a butcher , ” 
another, that he was “ a schoolmaster m the country,” 
while certain supposed references to him by the 
dramatist Nash, together with the number and ac- 
curacy of the legal allusions in his writings, have led 
many persons to believe that he was for a time at work 
in an attorney’s office But it is doubtful whether Nash's 
description of “ a sort of shifting companions that run 
through every art and thnve by none,” who “ leave 
the trade of Novmnt [that is the legal profession], 
whereto they were born, and busy themselves with the 
endeavours of art ” — it is doubtful whether these words 
of Nash have any reference to Shakspere , and, in the 
course of his father’s many law-suits, a clever youth 
could hardly have failed to gain some acquaintance 
with legal terms and procedures 

xi Shakspere’s Marriage — What we know 
for certain is that m his nineteenth year Shakspere 
was making grave engagements and accepting serious 
duties. In November, 1582, the Bishop of Wor> 
cester granted a licence for the marriage of William 
Shakspere and Anne Hathaway upon once asking of 
the banns Their first child, Susanna, was baptised 
May 26th, 1583 Anne was the daughter of Richard 
Hathaway, a substantial yeoman, living at Shottcry, 
a beautiful hamlet hardly one mile distant from 
Stratford. She was eight yeais older than her boy 
husband The friends of the bride (her father had 
been five months dead) seem to have desired the 
marriage, and perhaps urged it on, that Anne’s child 
might be born m lawful wedlock Whether it proved a 
happy marriage or the reverge^so little do we know of 
Shakspere’s life — remains a matter of mere conjecture 
For four or five years he resided in Stratford, and m 
1585 became the fathei of twins, Haranel and Judith, 
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named after Ins friends llamncl S idler and his wife 
Most probald} during the poet's London life Anne 
v ltb Ins children staved m Stratford It was in Stmt- 
ford, m 1596, tint Ilamnet, Ins onh son, was buried 
Hut though Shakspcn. thon. to lease his wife and 
children m the counlrv, while he himself was toiling 
in the great tits, a tradition records that he paid a 
\onrl) visit to Ins home, there is no doubt that lie 
toiled with the purpose of returning— as he nrtunll) 
dul~lo Ins native town, there, with his wife and 
daughters about him, to spend the later years of bis 
life In ShaUptre’s will the onlv mention oflus wife 
occurs in an interlineation, b} which is bequt ithed to 
her “ ni) second best bed v ith the furniture , *' she 
was, however, lcgall) provided for, having as widow 
the right of dower 111 Sh.ikspcre’s freehold projiert}. 
'I he bequest oT a bed was stirelv not meant as a part- 
ing insult from her husband, wc must rather under- 
stand it as meant to gratifv some woman!} attachment 
to a piece of household goods, founded, it nnv lie, on 
old and tender associations From the poet's writings 
no certain inference can be drawn with regard to Ins 
marriage In A Midsummer Night's Jdnam (Act I. 
Sc 1 1 , 137) mention is made of love “ nwsgraffed in 
respect of years, 1 ' as .a cause of trouble" ITT loves 
course , and in Twelfth Night (Act II Sc. n 1 , 30- 
40) 111a) be found a much more noteworth) passage, 
in winch the Duke speaks to Viola about the risk a 
woman older than her husband runs of losing his 
affection Such evidence as Shaksperc’s Sounds 
• afford points in the same direction On the other 
hand, there is no bitterness, open or covert, against 
women in general, or any particular t)pc or class of 
women m Shakspere’s writings Even the shrewish 
women of some of his earl} plays, introduced for comic 
purposes, are at heart loving and lojal, like Adriana 
of The Comedy of Etrors , or onl) outrageously 
spoilt children, but not incapable of being reclaimed, 
~ 1 c Latbarina in The Taming of the Shu 10. It n> 
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obscnable, howeter, that all through his plays Shak- 
spere shows a peculiar comprehension of the situation 
of a woman who, throwing aside conventional but not 
real modesty, ventures upon certain greater or less 
advances towards the man she loves From Juliet to 
Miranda, a senes of Shakspertan heroines could be 
named, who share, as it were, m their own wooing, 
without once forfeiting their ardent purity of soul 
Upon the whole it seems probable that, w’hile the! 
union of Shdkspere and his wife was not one of the! 
rare, flawless, married unions, yet it was founded at* 
first upon strong mutual attraction , and that, if a 1 
period of estrangement, slight or serious, intervened, 
there was found on both sides substantial worth 
enough to make it natural that their lives should 
come really together again, and that it should be 
indeed good for each to accept things as they were 
12 Deer- Stealing Leaves Stratford — 
The immediate cause of Shakspere’s departure from 
Stratford is thus told cncumstantially by Rowe, his 
first biographer “ He had, by a misfortune common 
enough to young fellows, fallen into ill company , and, 
amongst them, some that made a frequent practice of 
deer-stealing, engaged him, more than once, m robbing 
a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy , of Charlcote, 
near Stratford For this he was prosecuted by that 
gentleman, as he thought, somew’hat too severely, and 
m order to revenge the ill-usage, lie made a ballad 
upon him And though this, probably the first, essay 
of his poetry be lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against him, 
to that degree, that he w r as obliged to leave his business 
and family m Warwickshire for some time, and shelter 
himself m London ” Some of the details of this story 
are undoubtedly incorrect, but there is good reason to 
believe that a foundation of truth underlies the tra- 
dition Sit T Lucy was an important person m the 
neighbourhood — a member of Parliament, one of the 
Puritan patty (with which our dramatist can never 
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have been m sj mpath) ). and about the lime of Ibis 
alleged dccr-ste* ding frolic, \y ts conrenu.d in framing 
a bill in Parliament for tin procreation of game. 
Althougn lie did not po.sess i.’.at is p r operlv a park 
at Charlcote, he had deer . Slnl sperc and Ins coni 
pamons ma> hate lnd a •.imyk with A <r T J tin's 
iiu.li A verse of the bill ul ascribed to the joun*; 
poacher has been traditionally handed down, and m 
it the writer puns upon the name latci — “ O Ioivmc 
T aicy ' — in a wai sufiirten'l) insulting It is note 
worth) that in the first stem of Tfr,\f»rr) }}~t>\S »’/ 
Ihtuisot, Jiistue ‘shallow is introduced **• highly in 
censed against Sir lohn lalstaff, who has beatui his 
men. 1 died his deer and broke open his lodge ; the* 
Shallow s, like Slnkspere *» old antagonist, h ise ** luc cV’ 
in their i oit-of arms, and the Welsh parson •’dnurably 
misunderstands the word —“the dozen white louses 
do become an old roil well’ It can hardl) be 
doubted that when this srtnc was wrttun, Slnkspere 
had some grudge if mist the l.m.) fund), and m 
making them ridiculous before the Queen be nil) 
base had an amused sane ihit he was now obtaining 
n success for his boyish lampoon, little drenmed of 
when it was oni'iinll) put into circulation among the 
good folk of Sir itford 

13 Early Years m London Greene's Allu- 
sion — I* rom the baptism of his twins, m I ebnnn, 
iSSj-Sj, we bear nothing of Shakspere (cuept the 
•mention of Ins name tn an action in the Queen s Jleitrh, 
brought b) hts father against John Lambert, who now 
held the Ashbies propert) ), until lie is spoken of m 1 59a 
ns a successful actor and author. I he “ Queen's Ph) ers ” 
■came to Stratford in 15S7 r J hen pernaps it was that 
Shakspere decided to lea\c Ins name town, and seek 
lus fortune in the world of 1 ondon A story, alleged 
to have come from Su W Dav^aut, tnat Shakspere'* 
first employment m connection with the theatre was 
that of holding the horses of those who came to the 
play, we may dismiss as probably mythical It has 
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been maintained that a passage m Spenser’s Tears of 
the Muses (1590-91), where the Muse of Comedy 
laments that 

Our pleasant Willy , all ! is dead of hte, 

refers to some temporary cessation of Shakspcrc from 
dramatic authorship , but the probability is that some- 
one else is meant, perhaps John Lyty, perhaps the 
comic actor, Tarleton, who had but lately died when 
Spenser wrote the poem The first certain reference 
to Shakspcrc which has been discotcred is that of the 
dramatist Mole} l Giccnc m his Gieenes Groat swo) th 
of I Fit bought with a Million of Repentance, a pamphlet 
written by Us unhappy puthor upon his deathbed, and 
published immediately after Greene’s death by his 
e xecuto r, Jftiiry Chettle Here the dying playwTight, 
addressing three of lus fellow-authors, who lia\c been 
identified with Marlowe, Pecle, and Nash (or Lodge), 
warns them against putting any trust m players “ Yes, 
trust them not for there is an upstart Crow', beautified 
with our feathers, that with his tygas hcait wiapt in 
a playcis hide, supposes he is as well able to hnmhast 
out a blanke verse as the best of you and being an 
absolute Toh anncs fact otum . is m his ow r ne conceit the 
onely Shake-scene m a country.” We have evidence 
here that before Greene’s death the players had been 
turning from him to a rival poet who w r as also an actor, 
who could write a swelling blank verse like Marlowe, 
who turned lus hand to everything, .and made himself 
useful in many wa>s to his company Him Greene 
hated, and he hoped that Marlowe and Nash might 
hate him also The w’ords “beautified with our 
feathers,” probably mean no more than pranking him- 
self as an actor m the fine speeches of our plays, but 
the words “ tygers heart wrapped m a players hide ” 
parod y a line — 

Oh tygers heart wrapt in a woman’s hide — 
winch occurs in the Tine Tiagedtc of Richard \ Duke of 
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Vo//., an<l is also found in die hard Part if Hoax l /, 
this last being a recast, with additions and omissions, 
of the hue 7ra#Jtr It Ins Ken suggested that m 
quoting this line Greene reminds his friends that 
Shaksperc, m the Tnrd Part of IIo ry 17 , lnd stolen 
from an earlier ph) of whuh Greene luniself, o r Mar- 
lowe, or both together were author-, and that therefore 
for them a puulnr ground of resentment against 
bhakspere existed 

14 Chettlc’s Reference to Shaksperc - Some 
three months later, m l)c< ember, 1592, a pamphlet bj 
Henry Chittlc appeared, entitled Kv d Harts Jbsar\ 
It seems tbit Marlove and Shakxptte took otTen* e 
at passages in Gne/es Grants:? at l referring to 
them (.'hettle dcelares that as for oae of them 
(Marlowe), while lie roe orem es lus learning lie ha« 
nothing to inswer for, and cares not e\er to make In'* 
nrquaintnm c 'I o Shaksperc he offer- a liberal apolog}. 
“The oilier (Shaksperej whome at tint time I did 
not so much spare as since 1 wish I had 
I am as sor) as if the originall fault had be cm* m> 
fault, because im selfe base seeno his demeanor no 
ltsse ciull, than he exclenl in thcqunlitie lie professes , 
besides, duers of worship has ere ported lus uprightnes 
of dealing, which argues his honesti and his fiL gu mis 
grace m wnttmg that aprooses his art” The word 
“ quaht),” it should be noted, was used in Sliakspere’s 
time with special reference to the actor’s profession, 
so that wc here possess testtmotn to bird sperc’s worth 
as a man, to his excellence m lus profesS’on, and to 
the fnends and fame he had already acquired .as a 
writer* If the poet whom Sfenser speaks of m lus 
Cohn Clout's Come Home Aiynn, under the name of 
Aetion be Shaksperc— and though Cohn Clout was not 
published until 1594, there are reasons for thinking 
that it maj have been written as earh as 1591— it is 
interesting to sec the “ upstart crow ” of the emious 

* " r-icUious” m the quotation from ClietUe, means f« liutous, 
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Greene recognised, by one so much greater than. 
Greene, as a young eagle in boldness and strength of 
flight (Aetion= A tr'uov from Herds, an eagle) 

«• «, ' 

And there though last not least is Action , 

A gentler shepherd may no where be found , 

Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth like himself heroically sound 

“ Like himself,” that is, like his name Shake-spearc , 
but the reference may be to Drayton, who had written 
under the heroic name of Rowland 
>XS Southampton and Shakspere — To the 
young Earl of Southampton , nine years junior to 
Vhimself— probably one of those persons of worship 
who had come forward to vindicate Shakspere from 
Greene’s aspersions — the poet dedicated, in 1593, 
¥cnusji)id„ Adonis, “the first heire of my invention” 
It proved a distinguished literary success, and m the 
following year, 1594, the LuiZfce appeared, with a 
dedication to the same noble person, written, not in 
terms of timid appeal, like the earlier dedication, 
but m words of strong and confident affection 
“ What I have done is yours , what I have to do is 
yours , being part of all I have, devoted yours ” The 
Earl, a generous and high-spirited youth, like those 
young men who make bright the early comedies of 
Shakspere, had no doubt warmly recognised Shak- 
spere’s genius There is a story, professing to have 
come from Davenant, which represents Southampton 
as having at one time given to Shakspere ^1000 to 
go through with a purchase he had a mind to This 
is doubtless an exaggeration , but that Southampton 
was at this time a warm and generous friend we may 
not doubt, and Shakspere, the sc apegr ace of his native 
town, scoffed at by Greene, one of thedespised players, 
bound to a way of life utterly distasteful to him, re- 
sponded warmly, and gave up his heart in unrestrained 
delight, to one who seemed so noble and so liberal 
of love 
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iC Growing Prosperity —Jhn Jensen, in his 
lutes to the nicunory of Shakspere, addressing him as 
“ Sivjcct swan of \\on " spe it s of 


'11,0 e flijjliK njwin the lwnt.’s of Tinmen 
IVt did taU Uira and our J^nur*- ’ 


The first mention we possess of Shakspere b) mine, 
after Ins amsal in London, occurs m the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Chunker, from which we lenm 
that he appeared twice with Burbage, as a member 
of the I/ird Chamberlain’s company, before Queen 
Llizabcth, in Christmas time, 1594. He was non 
npullj producing Ins historical plays and earlier 
comedies, and was gathering that wealth, which he 
meant should release hint from the servitude of lus 
profession lie had planned to return in due time 
to Stratford, and to live there as a gentleman In 
1596 John Shakspi.re applied for a grant of coat* 
armour, die grant, though drafted, 'having been delajed, 
it was again sought in 1599 But if Shakspere hoped 
to found a fanul) that hope received a blow, and the 
father’s heart was wounded bj the death, in 1596, 
of Hamnet, lus only son Still, however, he pursues 
his plan, and looks forward to Stratford as his home 
An attempt was made at tins tune by John Sh ikspere 
and his wife to recover the ancestral Yields of Ashbies, 
prnlnbly without success In the same jear, 1597, 
William Shakspere bought, for ^60, New Place, .1 
goodly dwelling m lus native town Ills interest m 
lus country home and his influence in London are re 
cognised m a letter of 159s, still existing, from Master 
Abraham Sturley to Richard Quine) (father of Sliak- 
spere’s future son-in-law). Qumey was in London, 
soliciting Lord Burleigh for certain favours to be 
conferred on the town of Stratford , Sturley supposes 
that by the friends Mr Shakspere can make their 
mark may be hit Later in the year was written by 
Qumey the only letter addressed to our great poet 
which remains to us , Us purport is the practical one 
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of begging a loan of ^30 , we may surmise that 
Shakspere acceded to his friend's request He has 
property m both Stratford and London , m the former 
we find him a considerable holder of corn and malt , 
m the latter he is a ssesse d on property m the parish 
of St Helen's, Bishopsgate, £5 13s, 4 d 

17 Growing Fame Meres. — But we have 
not yet exhausted the information which this year 
1598 yields Now it is that Ben Jonson’s first 
comedy, Every Man in his Humour , makes its ap- 
pearance There is a tradition that the play was 
brought before the public through the good offices 
of Shakspere, it is certain that he acted m the 
play, taking, probably, the part of Knowell Now, 
also (1598), most remarkable testimony to the high 
position occupied by Shakspere as a dramatist and as 
a narrative and lyrical poet is given in the Palladts 
Tamia, Wit's Treasury, by Francis Maes, Master 
of Arts The passage in which Meres enumerates 
twelve of Shakspere's plays is of the utmost im- 
portance in guiding us towards a true chronology 
of his works, and will afterwards be quoted at length , 
it must also be observed that Meres makes mention of 
Shakspere’s “sugred sonnets among his private friends ” 
The earliest editions of plays by Shakspere belong 
to this period In 1597 were printed Rtchaid II, 
Richard III , and Romeo and Juliet Others speedily 
followed It is clear that in several instances the 
copies were obtained su rreptitio usly, and to gam a 
sale for plays by other authors unscrupulous pnnters 
now placed the popular name of Shakspere upon the 
title page I11 1599 a volume of poems, entitled The 
Passionate Pilgrim, was published, and its authorship 
ascribed to Shakspere Jaggard, the publisher, had 
got hold of a few short pieces of Shakspere’s, and 
added to these liberally from other quarters We 
know, on the testimony of Heywood, that Shakspere, 
upon occasion of a subsequent edition containing 
poems falsely ascribed to him, was senously offended 
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i$ Practical Energy.— In tfiot died at Strat- 
ford John ShakspcTC Stilt his son worked on to «in 
for himself independence and a home Hamlet is 
entered m Stationers’ register, i 6 os, and m the same 
year the creator of Hamlet, a shareholder m the Globe 
a hcatre since 1599, was living in no dream world, but 
was taking practical possession of this solid earth 
— purchasing m Maj, for &20, one hundred and 
seven acres in the parish of Old Stratford, his brother 
Gilbert recening the conveyance for him— and later 
in the year (the author of Hamlet lwing now “ \\ illnm 
Shaksperc, Gentlet.tar ”) a second and smaller pro 
pert) Ills largest purchase was that of the un 
tApircd term of a lease of the tithes of Stratford, 
Old Stratford, lhdiopton, and WJeombe , this lie 
acquired in July, 1605, for the sum of A 

) ear prcwously, when perhaps he was waiting lus 
King Lear , his care for practical affairs appears by his 
bringing an action, m the conn of Stratford, against 
one Philip Rogers, for £1 15X 10a , being the price 
of malt sold and delis ered to him at different times. 
Shaksperc seems to lime found it possible to carry on 
actively and at the same tunc his life in the ideal, and 
Ins life in the material world 


19 Family Joys and Sorrows —Hut although 
now styled “gentleman, of Stratford -on Avon," he 
had not yet left London nor abandoned his pro- 
fession Elizabeth died m 1603 , it was noticed .at 
the time (by Chcttlc , who refers to his great con 
temporary under the title of “ sib er-tongued Mehcert'') 
.that Shaksperc lamented the Queen m no ode or 
elegy In May arrived at Ixindon her successor, 
James I , and within a few days after Ins armal a 
warrant was issued licensing the theatrical company 
to which Shaksperc belonged, his name appears 
second m the list of players contained in the warrant. 
Ben Jonson s Sejanus was first acted m the same iear, 
1 6°3, and the name of Shaksperc occupies a place in 
the list of actors We 1 now that Burbage on pur- 
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chasing the lease of Blachfriars (1603) placed players 
there among whom was Shakspere , at what time he 
ceased to appear upon the stage we cannot say Nor 
do we know when, precisely, he returned to Stratford 
In 1607 happiness and sorrow came to him • on June 
S, his eldest and favourite daughter, Susanna, aged 
tw enty-four, -was married to Mi John Hall, a practising 
phjsician of considerable repute, then, doubtless, 
the poet was with his daughter on her wedding-day 
On the last day of the year his youngest brother, 
Edmund, was buried in the church of St Saviour’s, 
Southwark Edmund, W'as a player attracted, perhaps, 
to London by his brother’s success , his age was 
twenty-seven William Shakspere did not apparently 
despise the ceremonial part of life, for we find that on 
this occasion twenty shillings w-ere paid for “ a fore- 
noon knell of the great bell” Again, within a few 
months, death visited his household , in September, 
1 608, Mary Sliakspcic, who had lived to see her son 
so famous and wealthy, followed her husband to the 
grave It is not improbable that Shakspere may have 
been present at her deathbed for a month later he w’as 
at Stratford, and stood sponsor for William Walker, 
who is remembered m his will His mother had not 
died without having held m her arms a grandchild 
of her son On February 21, 1607-8 was baptised 
a daughter of John and Susanna Hall, whom they 
named Flizabeth , she was their only child, and the 
only one of his grandchildren whom Shakspere lived 
to see 

20 Return to Stratford. — Between the years 
1610 and 1612 w r e have reason to suppose that 
Shakspere returned for good to his Stratford home 
The change w’as great from the streets of London, 
the noisy theatres, the brilliant wit-combats at the 
Mermaid tavern, to the peaceful retreat, the wife 
whom he had loved as a boy — now grown elderly 
—his children and their little girl, by this time 
running about and talking, and, encircling these, the 
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quiet fields and hills and bmnmmg ma Mill he 
retained an interest in London '1 he Globe Theatre 
%as nerlnps > aiding him some of the profits upon 
which he lncd, and in March, 1613, he bought a 
house near Bhchfriars 'I hc-Urc, and leased it to a 
tetnnt for ten ) ears Ttie death of RtJard Sl.alsfcrc 
in i6ra left him broUtuless, unless Gth'rt still sur 
M\cd In tin fi»Ni>wing)c tr. 1613, the Globe 'I hcatn. 
wis destroyed 1») fire, and probably manuscripts o( 
Slnkspues ]>! i)s j unshed on that net l ion I'tiv 
again mi) have ahrtned, if it uid not m;ure. Sink- 
spac m 161} for m tint year 1 great conflagration 
took plate it btratlord, litty four hotist') bung burnt 
down \t the saint tune a project was put forward 
for the endowing of some common lands iitar Stratford 
It touched Shaksptres interests and would hare been 
an injure to the poor Slnksperc resisted the t< heme, 
declaring that “ lie was not ab'e to bear the enclosing 
of \\ clcombe ” We must not fail to notice one entry 
of the year 161 j in the Stratford Chamberlain's 
accounts “Jtun lor one quart of sack, and one 
quart of clareti wuie* gi\ en to a preacher at the Kelts 
Place, wd ” Stratford had been growing puritanical 
since the time vhen Shakspert was a boi, and tlie 
placers so often aisited the town , at last the play ers 
were even paid net to perform Mrs Hall and her 
husband did not forfeit the poet’s regard because 
they were somewhat puritanically inclined Perhaps 
Shakspere’s wife had sought m religion a satisfaction 
which her marriage had not afforded Me can 
imagine the great interpreter of life listening with a 
grace snule to the whole truth as proclaimed bv the 
preacher, and recognising as a pleasant foible the 
preacher’s interest in claret and sherry sack 

21 Death — On bebruary 10th, 16 r 6, Muhspcre’s 
younger daughter, Judith, now aged ^r, was married 
to Thomas Qimuj, a vutlncr of htratford, whose rather 
—a fnend of the poet— had been high bailiff of the 
s^own On the 25th of the next month he executed 
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his will, which in January had been drawn, and m 
another month the world had lost Shakspere jje 
died, April 23rd, 1616 Ward, tlie Vicar of Stratford, 

noted" some fifty years later, “ Shakespeare, Drayton, 
and Ben Jonson had a meriy meeting, and, it seems, 
drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there 
contracted ” Whether this be history or myth we 
cannot assert In his w ill, while the main bulk of 1 ns 
property is left to Susanna Hall and her husband, 
ins daughter Judith, his sister Joan, lus godson, Ins 
Stratford friends, and some of lus fellow-players are 
carefully ltmcmbered Some months after the pqct’s 
death a son was born to Judith Qumey, whom she 
named Shakspere, but he died m lus infancy, and 
neither of her other sons survived to middle life 
The last living descendant of Shakspere w’as lus grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall, who married a Mr Nash, and, 
as Ins wnfc, entertained for three weeks, at New r Place, 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and upon his decease married 
Mr John Barnard, knighted by Charles II in 1661 
22 Portraits — Shakspere was buried m the 
parish church at Stratford Within a few r years after 
his death a bust of the poet was erected m the 
church The face w r as probably modelled from a 
cast taken after death It was originally coloured, 
and has been correctly re coloured — the eyes ha/el, 
the hair and beard auliurn This and the portrait 
engraved by JDroeshout, which is prefixed to the 
First Foho, 1623, are the only certain likenesses of 
Shakspere which remain to us But that known as 
the Chandos portrait, thouglr differing m some im- 
portant particulars from the other portraits, has by 
many persons been considered genuine, and there 
exists a death -mask — named, from a supposed former 
owner, the Kesselsladt death-mask — which bears the 
date 1616, and which may be the original cast from 
the dead poet’s face It exhibits a head of lemark- 
able proportions, and a face of great power and refine- 
ment The grave m the parish church at Stratfoid is 
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covered by a flat ‘•lone, hearing an inscription attn* 
touted lo Slnkspcrc Inimtlf 

fiooit ften A, far J mw wtu fntl> aw 
To vtigsr the ctu'l cnclcKctl hrarr 
Rlestc iw the nun tint *jvun llt« r^mes. 

Ami curst be lie that motet mj bines. 


CHAPTER III 

1 Ann Mill IONS 01 SHAKSITPf’** VMTINOS. 


23 Folios -- 1 he first collected edition of Shak- 
spore’s plajs ms the " Folio of 1623,” sot forth 1 >) Ins 
** fnends " and “ fellow s ” Join, Henitt ^e and J/ern 
Condell It contains all the dramatic works ttsuallj 
found in modern editions (e c The GMv Shakespeare) 
except Pericles The First Folio is dedicated to the 
Earls pf Pembroke and of Montgomery 'Hie editors 
speak deprecmtmgl) of earlier “stolnc and surreptitious 
copies and the sentence, " we base sc irse rtt cued 
from him a blot in lus papers,” is meant to imply 
that the) followed Shakspcre’s manuscript Scseral of 
the plajs m the Folio art how e\ cr, in fact, pnnted 
from earlier quartos , while, m other cases, the quartos 
give a text superior to that of the Folio Still the First 
Folio is of inestimable xaluc, being, m come instances^ 
more correct than the quartos, and containing seven-] 
teen plajs of which no quarto editions exist ' 


"The Second Folio," 1632, is a reprint of the first, 
conjtcturally emended to s"bme extent, the emenda- 
tions being more often wrong than right. 

“ The JL'hird Folio,” 1663 and 1664, the issue of 
1664 contains sexen additional plajs, 712 Ferules, 
Praia of 2 } re. The London Prodigal, the History of 
the Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell The 
History of Sir John Oldeasfh, the good Ijord Cobham, 
The Puritan JVtdoio , A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The 
Tragedy of Locrtne Except apart of Pericles, is almost 
CCr ,^ I l t l ^ t no ? e ° f these plajs arc by Shakspere 
The. Fourth Folio” was printed in 16S5 
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24 Q uarto s. — But during Shakspere’s lifetime, and 
throughout alarge part of the 17 th century, single plays 
of Shakspere appeared m quarto form , some, no doubt, 
printed from Shakspere’s manuscripts The following 
table sets forth the most important facts about the 
quartos, the dates of the first editions (omitting all sub- 
sequent to 1630), &c It will be seen that the largest 
number of quartos appeared m 1600, after that year 
measures must have been taken to prevent publication, 
nearly all the quartos of later date being such stolen or 
surreptitious copies as the editors of the First Folio 
condemn. Shakspere’s name first appears on a quarto 
play, in 15 9 8 (o n Lovds Labours Lost), and after that} 
date it is 'seldom - absent from a title-page In the fol- 
lowing table *Qi means that the play was pnnted m 
the First Folio from the first Quarto edition , * Q 2, 
from the second Quarto, and so on . 

15 93 - Venus and Adorns (befo're~flie"£ncfof 1 630 eleven qmrlo 

editions had appeared) 

1 594 - (?) An edition of 7 tins And) omens, not now extant. 

„ Lttcrece (before the end of 1624, six quartos) 

1 597 Romeo and Jidtet (imperfect, pirated copy). 

„ Ruhard II (before the end of 1615, four quartos) * Q 4 

„ Ruhard III. (before the end of 1629, seven quartos, see 
p 80) 

1598. 1 Henry IV (before the end of 1622, six quartos) * Q 5 
,, Loads Labours lost (w 1th Shaksperc’s name for the first 

time on a play) * Q X 

1599 . Passionate Pilgrim (third edition in 1612 j but only two 

now extant) 

,, Romeo and Juliet (perfect, republished in 1609, and 
again, undated) * Q 3 

1600. 2 Henry IV 

„ Midsummer Night's Dream (two quartos m 1600, pub- 
lished (l) by Fisher (2) by Roberts) * Q 2 
„ Merchant of Ventre (two quartos in 1600 (1) Roberts 
(2) Heyes). * Q 2. 

„ Much Ado about Nothing * Q 1 
n Titus Andronicus (again in 1611) * Q 2 

,, Henry V. (imperfect, pirated copy , before end of 160S 
three quartos of imperfect Henry V) 

. [Shakspere’s name on all those of iCoo, except Titus 
Andronicus and Henry V ) 
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tCos liar it ' (impuf> ct rq-ort of firvl form of lh- y u y } vtth 
J Sh'l ■.jh.ii twin.) 
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s mine) 
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,/ Tri ins • »J Ct- f <* (tv o <)i - ton in tfo}, W 1< I2J , 
’ v ah Slnl«-]u jt , mini.) 

„ r<n As (Isfi-u. the t n 1 of if»w>, Im. *j. "*tti** , wall 
sliiJi'i'cttS in nr} 

tGcc Otndb (‘•ccnii t tpntto, v. itl* ilkuiion* si 1 to nctiont, 
in 1630) 


CIUPTfcR IV 

moiNcr or iiil cnrosoi ot.v 01 siiAhsrr nh'i 

M RHINOS 

=5 Chronological Method — The most fruitful 
method of stud} mg the worls of Shahspcrc is that 
winch news them m the chronologu al order ol 
their production 1\c thus learn something about 
their origin, their connection one with another, and 
their relation to the mind of their creator, as 
that mind passed from its early promise to Us ncli 
maturity and fulfilment If we l new nothing about 
llieir date, we might well wonder bow* the same 
man could be the author of Levis labour’s Lost and 
of King Lear. Viewed in the chronological order wt 
perceive that llie one was the work of Sbahspere’i 
clever ’prentice hand, the other the outcome of hi' 
manhood with its sorrow and experience , and we car 
trace some portions at least of the path of transitior 
from the earlier play to the later. / * 

26 Evidence of ChronologyAThe cvidenci 
which helps to ascertain the chronology of Shak 
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spere’s writings is of various kinds I Wholly external 
II Partly external and partly internal III. “Wholly 
internal 

I Wholly External (1) The publication of the' 
poems and plays, and entries (either pnor to or on 
publication) in the registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany The play or poem may, of course, have been 
written long before it was published or entered on the 
Stationers’ register , and on the other hand, entries in 
the register were sometimes made while a book was 111 
contemplation or 111 hand, and before it was actually 
written Setting aside the poems, Venus and Adorns 
(entered 1592), and Lucrece (1594), the earliest entry 
Upon the register of an undoubted play by Shakspere 
/is that of King Richaid II (August 29, 1597) The 
1 last plays to appear m a quarto edition dunng the 
poet’s lifetime — I mean m a first quarto edition — 
were Tioilus and Ctcssida and Policies (1609) . 

] (2)^ Mention of Shakspere’s wntmgs m contemporary 

fbooks or documents of ascertained date? Thus Man- 
ntngham , a student of the Middle Temple, notes in 
his Diary, Feb 2, 1601-2, "At our feast wee had 
a play called Twelve Night , or What You Will , ” and 
he goes on to describe Shakspere’s comedy In 
another Diary, that of Dr Simon Fonnan, we find 
that, on April 20, 1610, ha saw, for the first time, 
Macbeth , of the plot of which he makes a careful 
summary, again, on May 15, 1611, he saw at the 
Globe, The Win feds Talc , and again is at pains to 
set down the outlines of the story The burning of 
the Globe Theatre, in June, 1613, dunng a perform- 
ance of King Hemy VIII , is recorded by three 
witnesses But to this class of evidence no single 
contribution is of equal importance with that of the 
list of plays given by Metes, m his Palladis Tanna, 
Wits Treasuiy, 1598 “As Plautus and Seneca are 
accounted the best for Comedy and Tragedy among 
the Latincs, so Shakespeare among the English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage for Comedy, 

B 
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witness his Gentlemen of Verova, his Errors, his Tjree 
labors lost, lus Love labours it or to, his Msdsimntrs 
nyitdteav’r, and bis Merchant of Vevset , forTfitgedv, 
his Richard the 2 , Rtchaid the 3 . 1 ferry the 4 , Ku ■: 
John, Titus Androi.se. ts, mil his Rn"to as d /till ft '' 
It will be noticed that Meres mentions six ph)x of 
each bind, preserving a balanced svmmetry whtih 
he afTects Pos-ubh he 111 ide omt-sums, poxstbl) he 
pressed into his list the doubtful Titus, with the object 
of equalising the number of tragedies and comedies 
•named bv hint '1 he Levfs fust 'lids t! on of Meres’s 
list is gencnlK hehetul to have been an earlier form 
of Airs Veil that Ends Welt . but some rnuc« have 
attempted to identifv it with Tne Tantivy oj the Sl.rero, 
some with Admit Ado 

(3} Without express mention of a ph> of Slnl sjicrc, 

' it nnj be ekarlj alluded to, or a quotation be unde 
from it, or Mime passage tna) be imitated In a con 
teniporarj poet in a norh the date of which is known 
In some cases it is natural!) difficult to decide whether 
Shahspere be the original owner of the thought or ex- 
pression, or whether 'he himself be not the borrower, 
and there is the danger to be guarded against of 
imagining a connection between two passages which 
are rcall) independent It should be remembered 
also that, m the Elizabethan period, writings had 
often extensive circulation m manuscript before 
they were published Guarding against these risks 
of error, this class of evidence is, however, of con 
sidcrable importance. When, 111 Ben Jonson’s Jirro 
Man Out of His Humour, 1599, we find mention dl 
"Justice Silence," we cannot doubt that the second 
part of Shakspcrc’s Henry IV, had been already upor 
the stage In Wecver’s Aim 01 0/ Martyrs j 1601 
occur the lines 


Tile many-hcadcd multitude were drawne 
By Bmtiis speech, that Cxsir was ambitious: 
When eloquent Marl. Anionic had slionne 
ills vcrtucs, who but Urutus then was uctous? 
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We know of nothing which can have suggested these 
lines to Weever, except Sliakspere’s Julius Cccsar , m 
Plutarch no such scene exists Some of the evidence 
under this head, although derived from sources out- 
side the works of Shakspere, yet implies an acquaint- 
ance with passages 111 those works, and therefore may 
be considered as having a doubtful claim to the title, 

“ Evidence wholly external ’> * *• . - 

(4) Some information wnth respect to dales may be 
gleaned from the facts that certain companies repre- 
sented a play, or that it was produced at a certain 
'theatre Thus the statement on the title-page of the 
quarto of Romm and Juliet , 1597, that it was acted by 
“Lord Hunsdon his servants,” proves that perform- 
ances of that play took place between July 22, 1596, 
and April 1597 (see p S3) The mention by Marston 
of “ curtain plaudities” 111 connection with the same 
play would base served (had not other positive 
evidence been forthcoming) to afford a presumption 
that it was produced at the Curtain Theatie, before 
1599, w'lien the Globe was built ; for, had the Globe 
existed when Romeo and Juliet first appeared, at the 

Globe it would probably have been performed^ 

Such is the evidence for determining the chronology 
of Shakspere’s plays derived from sources lying outside 
the text of the plays themselves The evidence m which 
external and internal elements are united is of two kinds 


27 II Evidence partly external partly in- 
ternal — (1) Allusions m the plays to historical events* 
whose date is known • 


Thus, m The Comedy of Errors , there is a punning 
allusion (see p 67) to the civil war m France, which 
terminated with the submission of Henri IV to the 


Catholic Church , the allusion would have had little 
point if the civil- war w’ere not m actual progress 
Again, in the chorus prefixed to the last act of 
Henry V, w-e read the w'ords 


Were now the general of our giacious empress, 
(As in good lime he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword 


>(, w.ihSrLKt |ntw. 

The reference is to the Earl of Essex. who wuu to 
Ireland in April, 1599, ami returned in the following 
September If the choruses not written for the fir-t 
performaw e of the pla> this fives it-, date, (See also 
"‘the earthquake,” Roma* ant fuM, p 8>, and the 
“German Duke," Mtny Jh.es 0/ JVttJsor. p »oj ) 
(s) If there lie found in a phj of Shnksporc a 
^quotation from, or allusion to, or matter dunce! from 
la book of known date In some other writer, we infer 
hint Shak«peres pl.11 was liter in date than the book 
W whu h use was made In him In At IV// fjle // 
we have the couplet (Act 111 Sc \ 1 „ S2-83) 

IVil sUcplictil* ni.wJ-.fiLd ihj saw^tf tm/ht — 

“ Wlw tvu InvM diet tin (1 not si Tib, M^tu v " 


'l he second Imc is from Marlow e s Hero tint Ijandtr % 
published 1 59S Again, m A't « s Jmt the names of 
fiends and other portions of the mad speeches put 
into Edgar's mouth, were denied from Harsnct's 
j Declaration 0/ rprjiMs Pof>tsJi /»ifosfi*>/> t 1 6oj Once 
more, the description byGonzaln, in 7 >/r 7 !«»/«/, of on, 
imagtnarj commonwealth (Act II Sc 1 I- 1 17—1 56) i*i 
taken from Montaigne s J- rr«ru( Hook I Chap 30 0 ( 
the Caniballes), translated in 1603, In 1 ten 0 , of wlnclf 
translation a cop) ovists m the British Museum, havtng 
the name of Shaksperc written in it '1 he circulation 
of Elizabethan literature in manuscript should here 
again be borne in mind ,as«a caution , and it is obuous 
that while this class of evidence ma) furnish us with 
an upward limit, previous to which we cannot place 
Shakspere’s play, it tells us nothing with Tcspcct to 
the downward limit, nor can, by itself, fiv the date at 
which any pla> was written 
We come now to evidence 


28 in Wholly Internal— ^nd hern the great 
mass of evidence is of a kind which cmnoi be pre- 
cisely stated, or definitely weighed and measured , 
and yet It is not the less real and weighty. As 
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we do not need a thermometer to inform us of 
decided changes of temperature m the atmosphere, 
so w e need no scientific test to make us aware that, 
m passing from Lords Labours Lost to Hamlet, ancj 
from Hamid to The Tempest, w*c pass from jouth 
to manhood, and again from a manhood of trial and 
sorrow to the riper manhood of attainment and of 
calm Our general impression results from many 
particulars We are sensible of a^ change (<*)_In the 
3l\'Jc ~and zihctton^_ In the earliest plays the language 
is sometimes as it were a dress put upon the thought 
— a dress ornamented with superfluous care , the idea 
is at times hardly sufficient to fill out the language m 
which it is put , m the middle plays ( Julius Cecsar 
serves as an example) there seems a perfect balance 
and equality between the thought and its expression 
In the latest plays this balance is disturbed by the 
preponderance or excess of the ideas o\ er the means 
of giving them utterance The sentences are close- 
packed , there are “rapid and abrupt turnings of 
thought, so quick that language can hardly follow 
fast enough , impatient activity of intellect and fancy, 
which, having once disclosed an idea, cannot wait to 
worlc it orderly out ,” “ the language is sometimes 
alive with imagery” (Contrast Two Gentlemen of 
Veiona, Act II Sc vn L 24-38, and its one sweet 
long-drawn-out image, with such a passage as Antony 
and Cleopatra , Act V. Sc 11 L 82-92 ) Under this 
head of style may be noticed Shakspere’s early conceits, 
puns, frequent classical allusions, occasional over- 
wrought r heto ric (especially m the historical plays), 
all of which* gradually disappear or subside But these 
changes really belong to (b) Thc_growth ofjShahspere’s 
taste- and judgment The Duchess of York, in 
Richard IJ (Act V Sc 111 ), pleads with the king for 
her son’s pa rdon „ 


No word like farJon for kings’ mouths so meet 
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ten 


3 ^ 

Her husband exclaims . 

S,ic3lc it m l r^ncTi, km,~ <ay/ * * / tt~ 

This execrable lme could not possib!) have been 
written n> a phj of Shaksptrtv matunt). (<*) In, 
the smicttire of the plaj .and grouping of ch-racters; 
there is, m some of the carh plays .a tendency to' 
formal sjrometn, an artmeal setting of character; 
over against char k ter and group against group* 
Antipholus and Dromto ~ against Antipholus and 
Dronuo , Protuis and I junce against Valentine and 
Speed, the King of Navarre and his three fcllow- 
students against the Pnnrcss of I ranrt and her three 
ladies Afterwards the outline of the play is drawn 
with a freer because a firmer hand (d) I he chi- 
racterisation changes At first there arc bright and 
clever sketches of character , sometimes a want oft 
dclicacv in the conception of fetnak clnra< ter, some- 
tunes character is subordinate to incident (as m the 
Errors), or to dialogue (as m Ijou s Jjtloui's /wst). 
Bj degrees the characterisation becomes profound 
and refined Instead of a Valentine or Demctnus 
we have a Hamlet or an Othello , instead of a Rosaline, 
with her bold repartee, wc have an Imogen ora Desde- 
mona (c) The entire reflective pover deepens, the 
poet’s knowledge of life become*, wider and more 
varied, his feeling with respect to life, more grave 
and earnest, for a season, indeed, full of pain and 
sorrow , at the last, gravel) tender, earnest, calm, and 
harmonious (/) The imagination, which at first 
worked intermittent!) , leaving, even in the tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet , spaces for the fancy to practise 
its slight devices m, becomes passionate!) energetic, 
of daring and all-comprehensive power, as m King 
Lear, or lofty and sustained, with noble ideality, as 
m The Temfcst («-) The s)mpath) with human 
passion and the pow er of conceiving and dramatically 
rendering it m its most massive and most intense 
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forms increases (h) As a result of all this the humour 
of the dramatist, which was at first comparatively 
superficial — an enjoyment of amusing absurdity, with 
pleasure m the keen play of wit — becomes full of 
grave significance, and works m conjunction with his 
(1) Deepening pathos It is the transition from 
Launce and Speed to the sorrowful-eyed Fool of 
Lear (j) Finally, in moral reach, m true justice, 
m charity, m self-control, m all that indicates forti- 
tude of will, the writings of the mature Shakspere 
excel, in an extraordinary degree, those of his younger ( 
self 

l i 29 Verse Tests — But these are things that can- 
not be precisely weighed and measured, although they 
can be clearly felt There is, however, one kind of in- 
ternal evidence respecting the chronology of the plays 
which admits of exact scientific estimation This 
evidence is found in the several changes which the 
.verse of Shakspere underwent during his entire dramatic 
career — 

(i)/End-stopt and Run-on Verse— Of these 
changes, that which is most comprehensive and 
regularly continuous is the transition from unbroken 
to interrupted verse At first Shakspere has his 
breaks and pauses at the end of the line — the verse 
is “ end-stopt , ” gradually he more and more found 
pleasure m 'carrying on the sense from one line 
to another without a pause at the end of the line — • 
the verse is “run on,” and the breaks and pauses 
occur; with great frequency in some part of the line 
other than the end Contrast the following passages, 
the first from an early play, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona , the other from a late play, The Tempest. 

At Pentecost, 

When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trimmed m Madam Julia’s gown, 
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Winch w«l trt lit. 1 <t all men'* jt- lament*-, 
\i ,f jhc f'wmctit had Wi m-de for n»% 

Iltcte fore I 1 now “he h »!<>«! niy Iteii h 
Anri ot tint time I made lier *• t ep 8)'*»A 
J w r l dul pity a 1 -un entali'e part 

(Act IV, Sc. is I- rOj 


(rttAf 


-*7» ) 


Vlrtdred Miranda * 

Indeed the top of ndrwatnm * worth 
ivinl't dcartMt to the t or! 1 ' hull man} n Inly 
I hate ejed i.th l»e«t rcpird, and riant a ttnre 
Tilt harmony of their ton ( n ca hath into Nil dage 
brought mt too diligent ctr for ‘ctenl t trines 
Hate I Ideal ictcral women , ncter an) 

Yl ith to full .otil, h it tome defect in her 
J)id epiarrtl with the noblest grate he owed 
And nut it to the foil 

(Act HI Sc » L. 37-46.) 


That tltese tjpical passives realh illustrate a great 
general change in the structure of Slnl sjicre's \ersc 
appears from the following table, gw mg “the pro- 
portion of run on lines to end pause ones in three of 
the earliest and three of the latest pi us of Shakspere.” 


lAUlllA'l PlAYS 

Proportion v! uni’i'l’t hot* 

tu ml sioj-i 

I-oto .. Labours Jaist , 1 m lit 14 

'I In f oined) of I rrort . 1 „ 10 7 

Hit Two Ointlcmin of \ ertma . 1 ,, iooj 


I A l Est HASS 


The Tempest 

Cyinbthnt 

The 'W’mtcr'h Talc 


I’rnj* lion of uiwropl linst 
to emt noj* oto-t 
1 »n 3 ’oj 
I „ 2 S2 

. I 2 12 
(I J Himiaiu) 


\t" The great superiority of the broken structure is 
plain, especially for the purposes of dramatic poetry , 
it conduces m a marked degree to variety, t ivacitv, 
and^the^natural-ense- of^djalogue , ” m the end-stopt 
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style there is, moreover, a frequent temptation to < 
“bumbast out” the blank verse tilth unnecessary 
adjectives 

30 (2) Weak endings.-— Closely related to the 
change which has now been described, is that tilnch 
consists m the appearance m Shahspere’s verse of weak , 
monosyllabic endings Tw o degrees of the weak ending 
have been distinguished “On the words which be- 
long to the one of these groups the voice can to a 
small extent dwell,” the others so precipitate the 
reader forward that “ we are forced to run them, m 
pronunciation no less than m sense, into the closest 
connection with the opening words of the succeeding 
line ” The former have been named “ light endings,” 
the latter “ weak endings ” To the former class belong 
am, ate, be, can , could , the auxiliaries do, docs, has, had , , 
I, they, thou, and others these may be found as : 
terminal words in the blank verse of Milton and ol 
Wordsworth The latter — the w'cak endings — are 
more^ fugitive and evanescent in character, includ- 
ing such w'ords as and, for? f 10m, if, in, of, or Now 
weak endings hardly appear in Shakspere’s early or 
middle plays The Eriors and The Two Gentlemen 
of Vetona do not contain a single light or weak end- 
ing , Midsummer Night's Dream contains one weak 
ending , there is one light ending m 2 Heniy IV , 
two light endings in Henry V Nor do they come 
m by slow degrees at a later penod , ** the poet seems 
to have thrown himself at once into this new structure 
of verse ” I n_ Macbeth light endings appear for„ the 
first tun eun,_ considerable-numbers ,_weak j*ndmgs_ in 
c onsider able numbers for the first time in _Antojjy and 
Cleopatra This test serves perfectly to pick out the 
plays which form the group belonging to Shakspere’s 
last penod of dramatic authorship , and within that 
penod it probably serves to indicate nearly the precise 
order in which the plays w’ere written The following 
table presents the facts with reference to this metrical 
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S// IflSf'f f<TtAT 

peuihantv, from its first ajijinMiirc m any iroporlan 
degree (m Matbeli,) until it n.r» fits its nnxmuim ti 
tile 1 tst ph\s of bl*nksjn.rt 


a v 
/■ 


Mnrbcth ?t 

1 miun 1 4 

\ntonj nut tluij t i , ~\ 

Conohnu*. f*> 

I’trick* (MiV. jnrt) ;o 

I cmjK.>.t ^ * 

CymiH.hnc -s 

Winur-. I 'It t- 


Two Nolili Kn -m< n 
(non I'KiLlicmn |>n«f ) to 
lltnrj \JII (tih’-i |«i() }t 
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l } K Iv.iav) 


lw.nIrl ll ?f W K , no i cd , t,nt r ommonU a pause occur: 

lk fi . ,n m ? nos > ,hb, ‘- nficr winch the 

Ins' bLon JIT 1 ^ *?* ird 1 ,m ^™cture, as 
has been said, goes to the ut>c something of the 

bounding hfc which Uljsscs describes Diomcd as 
showing m the manner of lm -ait as 


lie rues on the toe , dm s,„ ri t ofhts 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth 

wfS M 

sptcuous degree [See Prof Tnrmn ' ap P cars ln at on ‘ 
Weak endings of ShaiSe "^ S V T V ° n " l hc 
S/tai Soc 1S74 ] J>CrCl Z*ansat/tofis of Aao 
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31 (3) Double (or feminine) endings. — The 
next of the mdicationsof date afforded by peculiarities of 
{metre will be found m the rarer or more frequent occur- 
rence of the dissyllabic, or double ending Stating the 
fact broadly (for there may be some exceptional plays) 
if double endings are rare, we may infer that the play 
is of early date , if they are numerous, that the play is 
one of Shakspere’s middle or later period Take, 
again, two typical passages by way of illustration 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail’d. 

Before the always wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm 
But longer did we not retain much hope ; 

For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but comey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death 

(Comedy of Et rots, Act I Sc 1 L 63-69) 

The entire speech of iEgeon, from which this extract 
is made, consisting of over seventy lines, contains only 
one certain double ending, line 46 (In lines 52 and 
83, “ the other ” perhaps = th’other ) 

I boarded the king's ship , now' on the beak, 

Now r in the waist, the deck, m every cab | m 
I flamed amazement sometimes 1’id divide 
And bum m many places , on the top ) mast, 

The yards and bowsprit would I flame distinct | ly, 

Then meet and join Jove’s lightnings the precurs | ors 
O’ the dreadful thunderclap more momentar | y 
And sight out-running were not , the fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Nep | tune 
Seem to besiege and make his bold waves trem | ble 

(Tht Tempest, Act I Sc 11 L 196-205) 

) Here, again, progress towards dramatic freedom, 
and a gam of ease and variety, are evident The 
slight .stress which comes upon the tenth syllable of a 
blank verse can thus be modified by a kind of grace- 
note which succeeds it The following figures give 
the percentage of double endings in sixteen of Shak- 
spere’s plays 
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5 

King John . . 

. 0 

lticlnrd 11 
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Coined) of I riorv 

12 

1 wo Gcnllemrn of \ errata 

• >5 

Merchant of \ riiiir 

. IS 

l nnwnr of the shrci 

16 

lticlnnt 111 

IS 

As\oHljtrh 

. Ih 

rrortuv tint) Cm i.h 

All’s V\ til that InUW.ll 

. 20 

21 

Ollicllo 

, . 26 

W inter’* 'I alt 

. . Jiavi 

C.) mix-line . 

V 

T tmj)C't . 

31 
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( 32 ( j) Rhyme.— Another metrical test of the early 
or late place of a phj is tint founded on the frequent 
or rare occurrenre of rhvmc, In Shnkspere’s eirlv 
comedies there is a \erj large proportion of rhv mod 
\erse '\ hus, in Zcrc'r Labours IasI there .ire about 
two rhvnted lines to even’ one line of blank serve. 


In The Comedy of hrrots there are 3S0 rhj Hied lines 
to 1 iso iinrh) rued (Maj) In Slnksptre's latest 
plavs there is little or no rh>mc In The Temps/ two 
rhymed lines occur , m The Winter's 7 ale not one. 
? ^ ,tse are striking facts, but it must not be hastilj 
inferred that the rh) ine test \\ ill determine the order 
of the intermediate plays as well as it serves to indi- 
cate the extreme groups A difference between this 
metrical characteristic and those previously noticed 
must be borne in mind, nanielj , that although a poet 
may unconsciously set down a double ending or a 
|\veak ending, or run on a line into that which follows 
{this unconscious action serving as an index to the 
general grow th of his artistic powers), he cannot rhv me 
'unconsciously And we can perceive that Shakspcrc 

for certain definite pur- 

H. an error 10 t0 »ch.de that A AM- 
sutji Nights Dream preceded The Comedy of 
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Ei tors because it contains a larger proportion of 
rhyming lines, until we had first decided whether 
special incentives to rhyme did not exist m the case 
of that comedy of Fairyland , and when we meet such 
a series of ten lines all rhyming together, as that 
put into Titania’s mouth (Act III Sc. 1 L 168-177), 
we see that rhyme here is treated with the design of 
producing special effects When it is aigued that 
Richard II must be earlier in date than Richard III , 
because it contains a far larger proportion of rhymed 
lines, we should consider whether a special reason for 
the great predominance of blank verse did not exist 
m the case of Rtchaid III It w as written m con- 
tinuation of Henry VI, and more than any other 
play of Shakspere under the influence of the great 
master of blank verse, Marlowe In Richard II 
Shakspere is far more independent of external in- 
fluence, and he may have been pleased to return to 
his early manner of rhymed dialogue after a grand 
experiment in the severer manner of his contemporary 
In so late a play as Othello we see how Shakspere 
introduces rhyme to fulfil a special purpose when he 
sees fit Thus in Act I Sc 111 L 201-219, to Bra- 
bantio, who has lost his daughter, the Duke offers the 
cold comfort of sententious moralising, comfort 
wrapped up in little epjigrams, eaclToF'these epigrams 
being a rhymed couplet, "and Brabantio replies ironi- 
cally m the same manner (See also in the same play, 
Act II Sc. 1 L 141-169 ) Again, in Troilus and 
Cresstda, Act IV Sc. v L 28-52, where the Greeks 
kiss Cressida, there is a fli ppan cy m the speeches 
which they would lose if turned" from rhyme into blank 
verse Ulysses’ vigorous reprobation of Cressida’s 
conduct, which follows, brings the rhymed passages 
to a close Again, the half-play, whole-earnest 
choosing of a husband by Helena m All’s Well that 
Ends Well, Act II Sc 111 , naturally falls into rhyme 
In the same play rhyme is often employed as a vehicle 
for generalising reflections We are also bound to 
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CHAPTER V. 

PERIODS OF SHAKSPERE'S CAREER. GROUPS AND 
DATES OF PLAYS 

34 Four Periods. — By means of such evidence 
as has been described m the last chapter we are 
enabled to determine the precise dates of some of 
Shakspere’s works, in the case of others we can at 
least approximate to the dates , only m a few cases 
are we left to conjecture where, within a range of at 
most some five or seven years, a drama should be 
placed Thus, if there is uncertainty here and there 
in an attempt to assign dates to each particular 
play, there is little or no uncertainty in naming 
groups of plays m chronological order, leaving un- 
determined the order of the plays within those 
groups 

./} Shakspere’s entire career of authorship extends over 
twenty years and upwards, beginning about 1588 or 
159°, ending about 1612 ten years and upwards lie 
in" the r6th century, ten years and upwards in the 
17th Now the division of the centuries marks roughly 
a division in the career of Shahspere About 1601 
his genius began to seek new ways , the histones and 
joyous comedies ceased to be created, and the great 
series of tragedies was commenced But each of 
the decades, which together make up the years of 
Shakspere’s authorship, is itself clearly divisible into 
two shorter periods first, from about 1590 to 1595-96, 
years of dramatic apprenticeship and expenment, 
secondly, from about 1595-96 to about 1600-1601, the 
period of the English histoncal plays and the mirthful 
and joyous comedies , thirdly, from 1601 to about 
1608, the penod of grave or bitter comedies and of 
the great tragedies , last, from about 1608 to 16 n or 
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x 6j- the period of the roiinntir plus, which arc "Si 
once grate and glad, serene and IxnUiful poems He 
Tnc Tempest and Tnt IVtrfers 7 alt These four 
periods maj be designated mth referem e to the class Oi 
works written in each, or with reference to the subjects 
of those works or with refertnc c to the 1 (fid of versi- 
fication which was dime terMic of each period, or 
with reference to bhak«.perc.\ supposed condition and 
stile of mind m each I tlunk the reader will re- 
member the follow in;; num.* of the four periods, 
which mas see in fnuifid, set which perhaps cort'Cy 
as much true information as ms others I ss ill call the 
first period, “Jn jhajjorhshop the ncond, " hldhe 
K.orld_” the Third, “(Hit oj the depths ” the totirth, 
“ On t he ..heights " 'I lie signiticnucc of these names 
will appear as we proc eed 

35 Groups of Plays. Prc-Shaksperian 
Group — Nose let us go farther, and trj to male out 
groups of Shalspcres phss m chronological order 
bfowkspvtwtvigww \x\swpjxsx wxsvx 4 sxy>Us. sv Is xxxx\V.w« y^yt 
which were not his t)l such work we has e examples m 
Titm Andronuus and the Inst J'art of Jinny l'J, 
plajs of blood, bombast, and tm, prc-Shaksptmfl i« 
spirit, but showing touches of that hand which t'cn 
in its apprentice jears was capable of master touches 
These two plajs wc name (t ) the “prt-bh ikspenan 
group ’ 

36 Early Comedy —Next, the young dramatist 
ssent to work on his own account, and began to experi- 
ment in different kinds of corned) June's labour's 
I osf is full of a joung man’s~thought, wit, and satire, 
a coined) of oddities, of dialogue uirefullj elaborated 
and pointed (as~dnlogue in a first original work would 
be), and underljmg this a xoung man’s theory with 
reference to culture and education , The Cwedv oj 
Enors 1$ a comedy of incident, almost a farce "The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona is a first and somewhat slight 
experiment m the same kind of Joie-coinedj of which 
Shakspere afterwards created so manj delightful 
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examples , A Midsummer Nights Dream is bright 
with the poetry of a young man’s fancy m Theseus 
there is a fine sketch of licroic character, and m 
Bottom and lus companions we find Shakspere’s 
richest humorous -work of this period Whether The 
Tree Gait! unen of Vetona or A Midsummer Rights 
Dieam was written first cannot be ‘decided This 
group of four plays we name (11 ) “Early Comedy ” 

37 Early History. Poems — While engaged 
upon this group Shakspere’s powers as a rising 
playwright must ha\e been recognised, before he 
had completed it Venus and Adonis was published 
When Chcttlc wrote ui 1592, Shakspere had already 
gained the patronage of powerful friends It is 
probable that while engaged on lus early comedies, 
Shakspcre (continuing to re-handle dramas for the 
stage) set about the revision of the old historical 
plats, The Contention and The hue Tiagedy , and was 
assisted by Mai tour, one of the original authors of 
the old plays. '! bus came the Second and Third 
JParls of Many VJ to be written, and the character 
of Richard m those plays was recognised by Shakspere 
as so admirable a creation for dramatic purposes, that 
he proceeded to a new play, of which he w’as sole 
author, in which Richard should be the principal, one 
might almost say the only actoi Richard JIT was ,1 
character so essentially Marlow esque, and Shakspere 
had been so lately working m conjunction with that 
gTcat poet, that he carried on the Marlow esque spirit 
from Jlcnry VJ into his ow n play This group of three 
plays we name (111 ) “ Early History,” and must add h 
second title, “ the .Marlow eiShakspere. group.” finding' 1 
in the Second and Third Paits of JTciuy VJ Marlowe’s 
presence, and in Richard III (almost more dominant 
than his presence) Marlow e’s influence To this period 
belongs the Lucrece 

38 Early Tragedy. — From an early date Shak- 
SDere seems to have designed a tragedy , not 
one of the bloody school of the pre-ShaksDenans. 


Se 
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not one like The Jew of Malts or Ttc Sf finish 
7 rapay, l)UL.m - which sorrow and lieautj should 
blend and become one Romeo rrd Jtthd may 
have been begun or written in a first form at 
the same lime as some of the earlv comedies I 
do not think it rccetved its final fonn until about 
1596, but fragments of an earlier date remain in the 
pin. 'llus, if we set aside Titus Andrvne.i*, was 
Shakspere’s first tragedj It is, m its beaut), its 
passion, and its defects, charat tuisttcall) a ) oung 
man’s achievement, the i>nc-tl tragedv of youth, of 
iovc, and of death it stands b) itself, and v e name 
it (iv ) “ Karl) Pmgcdi ” 

39 Middle History. — After the Marlmvesque 
11 tela td HI , which completes the senes of four 
historical plajs concerned with the fortunes of the 
house of Wl, Shakspcre turned to the closely- 
connected subject of the fortunes of the house of 
Lancaster, and began a new senes oflnstoncal plajs 
with Richard IT lie was determined now to try 
lus own dramatic methods and manner m hist on, 
and so there is much rhjmc m Rnhard II. But 
the plaj is of a more complex, structure than 
Richard ///, and the characterisation is more subtle 
and more xaned To the same penod belongs Kmi 
John . The advantage taken of a humorous element, 
appeanng here in the person of laulconbridgc, gives 
us a foretaste of the blending of tomedj with his- 
tory, which was afterwards brought to perfection 111 
IRnry IV We name this group of two olavs fv.'l 
"Middle Historj ” 1 ) \ / 

40 Middle Comedy — To about the same date 
as King John belongs The Merchant of Venice It 
stands midway between the earls 'and ’ the later 
comedies, and partakes of the characteristics of 
both groups (Sec p 91 } Be name it (\ i ) " Middle 
Comedy " ' 


4T Later History —Having treated history and 
comedy separately, the next step was to unite them. 
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1 fcaty IV, Parts I and If, are the comedy of 
Falstaff as much as they are the history of the 
troublesome times of the king The Merry Wives 
of Windsor may have been sketched at an earlier 
dale, it is not impossible that it assumed its present 
form at a later date , but upon the whole the evi- 
dence inclines us to place it here, Shakspere hastily 
dashing off the prose play to comply with a com- 
mand of the Queen, who desired to see Falstaff m 
love. (See p 103 ) The date of The Taming of the 
Shew is also uncertain, some critics placing it as 
late as 1602-160 3 or later (which seems incredible), 
some as early as 1594 In its rough and boisterous 
mirth it has affinities with The Merry I Vines, and 
perhaps lies close to it in the chronological order 
Certainty upon this point is fortunately not of great 
importance, for only a portion of The Taming of the 
Shrew is by Sliaksperc, and that portion, though full 
of vigour and high spirits, is as much a farce as a 
comedy In the series of histories Henry THTollows 
close upon Henry IV, Part II In it Shakspere 
pictured lus ideal king, and bade farewell, m trumpet 
notes, to English history For convenience here, 
where so little disturbance of the chronological order 
is caused, it is well to connect The Mary Wives and 
T he She w with the comedies which follow', and to 
brmglogether the Second an d Thud Parts Hcmy IV 
and -Hciuy~ V, which group w r e name (vii ) u Later 
History ” 

42 Later Comedy. — A series of comedies follows, 
and as the series was started before the histories had 
come to an end, so its later plays overlap the sub- 
sequent tragedies It might indeed be desirable to 
make the fact prominent, by placing the last three 
comedies m a group by themselves, later than faints 
Ccesar and Hamlet If, however, the student will bear 
in mind that this gioup runs on and overlaps the 
tragedies, something will be gained, from a logical 
point of view, by keeping the comedies together, and 
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allowing Jnhus Casar and Ffatrlet to stand near the 
great tragedies of later date, with which the) m.a) be 
compared and contrasted 

(a) '1 he earliest of these comedies arc, then, ThrShreu * 
and The Merry li’tvet, somewhat rough and boisterous 
plays, written with high spirit, entire h free from the 
presence of jnm or sorrow Hut such rough humour 
w is not after Shakspere's own heart at this nine. 7/c 
Men) lints was a task imposed upon him. which he 
executed w ith a he iris energ) , lmt still tt w •’■s not a 
work of Ins own choice Jne Shrew also was but 


half his own, for he was forced to preserve the tone 
of the farce like piece upon which he worked Hut in 
the ph) iTwhirh immediate!) follow, the true Sliak- 
spenan corned) reaches its utmost be uit) and per- 
fection (/>) In Mueft-Ajfo afaul jYi’tht/'f, the high spirits 
which had gnen life to 7 ne Shew and Tnr Merry 
U’r.es still pla) their part, m a more cm client way, 
in the cre'ation of the brilliant pair, Heatncc and 
Benedick hicrything grows finer, more lnrinonimes 


more swceil) temiicred m the pistord coined), As 
You MU Jt Hut the discontent of a supt rficial'cntit? 
oHifc, breathing through the glades of Arden, the 
melancholyof J atiues, is like the first touch of autumn 
wmd J \ljpoh the leases, which to our sense ma) Imc 
a pleasant poignancy , yet which foretells the approarh 
of 'the" 'sad and barren dais. In 7-weffth At -A/ tluss 
passes away, and, upon the whole, if there be an ) 5 
pres ence of sad ness m these beautiful and happy pin vs, • 
it is a nnisicSrsaclness which is resob ed into a fuller^ 
harmony of jo) TwcIJth Atjt brings us to the 
opening of the 17 th century, and now Sh ikspere began 
his great series of tragedies with Julius Cnsar Con- 
tinuing, however, to trace the comedies, we next come 
to three which present a striking contrast to those 
which have just been named (e) All’s Wjll IhatErJs 
mil doses happily, as the title implies, but it is not 
a bright and sunny play , u is earnest, and serious in 
parts, and the strong-willed heroine, who feels the 
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earnestness of life and love, though she is noble, has 
not the romantic charm of a Viola or a Rosalind In 
Measure fot Measure a dark and evil world Is "pictured, 
and ouf of“this emerge the strength and purity of 
Isabella, one of Shakspcre’s highest conceptions of 
female character, but, like Helena, deficient m charm 
It is as if Shahspere at this time were writing comedy 
when he ought to have been engaged on tragedy, and 
creating characters in heroic mould which m comedy 
hardly find their fitting places Deep thoughts on life 
and death in Measure fot~Mcasure remind us of Hamlet, 
and the sm, the soul-searching of Angelo, his abase- 
ment and discovery of guilt we scrutinise with a painful 
interest I would place Troilusjand Crcssida here, 
and m it we reach a still greater distance from the 
spirit of true comedy It is the comedy of disillusion 
The young enthusiasm of Troilus is miserably "dis- 
enchanted Ulysses has come to accept all the base- 
ness of life as part of the nature of things, and as 
material to be turned to account by worldly wisdom 
Thersites spejvs over everything that we had deemed 
high and sacred, lus foul, yet not all unwarrantable 
insults Crcssida is a shallow -hearted wanton Having 
reached this point, Shahspere could not but cease for 
a, time to write, comedy ~~ 

This series of eight plays we group together, and 
name them (vm ) *' Latec-Comedy.” But the entire 
senes of eight divides itself into three smaller groups 
the first — two plays of rough and boisterous mirth, the 
second — three comedies almost purely joyous, romantic 
affd refined , tHe third — three comedies, one .earnest, 
another dark and se vere, the last, bitter and ironical. 

43> Middle Tragedy.— Shakspere’s first tragedy 
was a lyrical tragedy of youth, of love, and of death 
When, after completing lus series of historical plays 
and his joyous comedies, Shakspere again turned to 
tragic, themes, he wrote as a man of mature pow r ers, 
ana as a~ thinker In— hts— histories he had been 
deahng"*with the" reaHvorld, the woddjof action In 
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hh two tranches /nbtu Caa, and //<»>'4/ f he 
fftdies the failure m practical alums of two men, 
IJruitK and Ilamltt. who art called to the perform 
a nrt of great actions, lmt who are disqualified, the 
one for acting wisely, the other for acting encr* 
eeturally Hamlet and Brutus fail, jet we honour 
them, they fall as marts rs or victims to duties im 
posed* upon them as it were by He .and ninth 
heroine burdens too hen v for them to bear These 
two tragedies .are tragedies of reflection , Shak*perc 
is not jet taught tip in the passionate wind of his 
ojyru. imagination been thing is thought out and 
wrought out deliberate]} in these luo pl.ajs l\c 
name this group (is ) “ Middle 'I ragidj ” 

44 Later Tragedy — I he tragedies of passion 
follow hrror and misfortune, or. at worst, veal ness 
or indiscretion, had rtuned the lues of lirutus and 
Hamlet 'lhe> lnd not wronged xhur own souls 
by enme But now passion and crime totm the sub* 
jtcis ol tngedv, instead of error or the rniellj of 
fate '1 he bonds of life arc broken in Oil file, the 
bonds which unite husband and wife , in I*ar, the 
bonds which unite parent and child , in Macldb, the 
bonds of kinship and of the loyally of the subject; 
Anton), through \olupluous self-indulgence, dissohes 
the bonds which bind lnm to his countn and rentes 
to be a Roman , Conolanus through pxswonatc 
haughtiness, also turns ‘away from Komt, and eiut 
tries to crush the lojaltics and affections which make 
him man — tries to lift himself into a proud isolation ; 
laslK, Tunon actual!) severs himself, nut from hts 
countrj merelj, but from humanity itself IJc is 
“ mis anthro pos, and.hatcs mankind ” But he is not 
fonnedTtTr misanthropy, and is slam by his unnatural 
hatred This group of plajs we name (\ ) " Later 
Tragedy ” ’ 

45* Romances. — The transition from these to 
Shakspere’s last plajs is most remarkable from the 
tragic passion which reached its climax m Timon of 
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Athens , we suddenly pass to beauty and serenity , from 
the plays concerned with the violent breaking of human 
bonds, to a group of plays which are all concerned with 
the knitting together of human bonds, the reunion ot 
parted kindred, the forgiveness of enemies, the atone- 
ment for wrong — not by death but by repentance — the 
reconciliation of husband with wife, of child with 
father, of friend with friend Pericl es is a sketch m 
which only a part of the subject oTThese last plays is 
clearly conceived , it is m some respects like a slighter 
and earlier Tempest , in which Lord Cenmon is the 
Prospero It also contains hints afterwards worked 
out in The Winter’s Tale , the reunion of the Pnnce 
of Tyre and his lost Thaisa is a kind of anticipation 
of the re-discovery by Leontes of his wife whom he 
had so long believed to be dead Posthumus’s 
jealousy, his perception of his error, his sorrow, and 
his pardon, may be contrasted with the similar series 
of incidents m The Winter’s Tale , and the ex- 
quisitely impulsive and generous Imogen may be set 
over against the grave, statue-like Hermione, whose 
forgiveness follows the long years of suffering, endured 
with noble fortitude Prospero is also wronged , his 
enemies are m his power , but he has employed hi| 
supernatural ministers to lead them to penitence rather 
than to bring them to punishment He has learned 
,‘that “ the raier action is m ..virtue than in-vengeance ” 
/In these plays there are two sets of dramatis 
* persona the great sufferers, aged and experienced — 
Pericles, Prospero, Hermione, afterwards Queen 
Katherine , and the young and beautiful children in 
the brightness of the morning of life — Miranda, 
Perdita, Arviragus, and Guiderius , and Shakspere 
, seems to render homage to both to the great sufferers 
for their virtue, and patience, and sorrow, to the 
young men and maidens for their beauty and their joy 
There is a romantic element about these plays In 
all there is the same romantic incident of lost children 
recovered by those to whom they are dear — the 
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datighicr. of Pericles and Iconics, the sons, of 
CymKlmc and Alonso In all tin re is a beautiful 
romantic background of sea or mountain The dramas ; 
im\e a grave beauty, a sw cct serentt), which seem to< 
render the name “comedies " inappropriate ; v.e may 1 
smile tender!), but wc never laugh Jniidlv, as we read 
them Ixt us, then, name this group, i (insisting of 
fonr plays, (\i ) Roman* cs 

.{6, Fragments — I here only runam the two 
(mi ) fragments of Jftt.ry VII f and The J~vo NobU 
Ktnsmtn '1 he same spirit appears m thesL as m the 
Romtnces. In ea*h of these ph)S the work of 
Shakspcrc is united with that of I ictcher 

47 Summary — The following table presents the 
series of groups in chronological order, as they have 
been here made out , the ph\x in cavil group arc 
arranged m what is supposed to be the true order of 
succession , and the date of each play (ascertained 
or^ conjectured) is affixed 

’« Y ' 

1 1 m siiAKsrrRiAS groi r 
( To tried bj hhalsfere ) 

Titus Amfromcus (isSS no) 

1 Henry VI ( 159091 ) 

2 I ARLY COMFDII-S. 

Love’s I^iliour’s J«osl ( 1590 ) 

Comedy of Lrrors ( 1591 ) 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 
{1592 93) 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(1593 94) 

3 MARLOWF SHAKSPERE 
GROUP 

FARIA UISTORV 

2 & 3 Ilcnrj VI (1591 92) 

Richard III (1593) 


4 I-AK1V TP AM nv 
Romeo and fuliti (>t»w> dates 

» 59 L 1 59 f> 9 ") 

5 MJMiM IllSTOI t. 
Rnhird II (1594) 

King John (1305) 

6 Minuet com! nv 
Merchant of\ emee ( 1500 ) 

7 CATrr insTORv 
History and Comedy united 

lw'v ’ V l \ (, SW- 9 S) 
Ilcnrj V (1599) 

8 lATtP COMEDV 

(n) Hough and bo stereus Comedy 

Taming of the Shrew (? 1597) 
Mcrrv Wiik r> 
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( 3 ) Joyous , refined \ 10 man he 

Much Ado about Nothing 
k {I59S) 

As You Like It (1599) 

Twelfth Night {1600 1601). 

(c) Serious, dark, xromeal 

All’s Well (? 1601-1602) 
Measure for Measure (1603) 
Troilus and Cressida (? 1603 , 
revised 1607?) 

9 MIDDLE TRAGEDY 

Julius Caesar (1601). 

Hamlet (1602) 

10 LATER TRAGEDY. 

Othello (1604). 

Lear (1605) 

Macbeth (1606) 


Antony and Cleopatra (1607) 
Conolanus (160S) 

Timon (1607-1608) 


II. ROMANCES 

Pericles (160S) 
Cjmbeline (1609) 
Tempest (1610) 
Winter’s Tale (1610-11) 


12 TRAGMrNTS 

Two Noble Kinsmen (1612) 
Henry' VIII. (1612 13) 


POEMS 

Venus aijd Adonis (? 1592) 
Luqrecc (1593 94.) 

Sonnets (? 1595-1605) 


J 48 Plots of Comedies — The student will ob- 
serve in this arrangement, early, middle, and later 
Comedy , early, middle, and later History , and early, 
middle, and later Tragedy Not only is it well to 
view the entire body of Shakspere’s plays in the 
order of their chronological succession, but also to 
trace in chronological order the three separate lines 
of Comedy, History, and Tragedy The group named 
Romances connect themselves, of course, with the 
Comedies, but there is a grave element m them 
which is connected with the Tragedies which pre- 
ceded them jttt has been noticed that the Romances 
have in common the incidents of reunions, reconcilia- 
tions, and the recovery of lost children Shakspere, 
though so remarkable for his power of creating 
character, is not distinguished arnong dramatists by 
his power of inventing, incident.^ Having found a 
situation which interested his imagination, or was 
successful on the stage, he introduced it again and 
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a«am. with inriations *1 bus in the Early Comedies 
mistiJ ts of ultnMt, disguises errors. and bewilder 
mentor, in various forms re air ns i sot- ret of mini* 
nn.iH and material for adventure. In the ladcr 
Comedies again, it is quite remarkable how Shil <j>ert 
(generally m the portions of these plats which ore 
chit' to his own intention) repeats, ttitii \arntions the 
incident of a trick or fraud practised upon one who is 
a self-lover, and its consequences grav t or gav. ’1 hrs 
FalstafF ts fatuous enough to believe that two English 
matrons are dtmg of lot*, for him, and is made the 
victim of their merry trirhs Malt olio is made an ass 
of by the misdiietous Mam taking advantage of his 
solemn self esteem , Ucatnre and Benedick are cun- 
ningly entrapped, through their good nature (1 vanity, 
into lote for which they had been alreadt predisposed; 
the boastful I’arollcs is deceit ed, flouted, and dis- 
graced by his fellow soldiers , and (Nh ikspetc s mood 
growing earnest, and his thoughts being mJ upon deep 
questions of character) Angelo, the self-deceit cr, by 
the craft of the IJukc, is discot ered painfully to the 
eyes of others and to Ins own heart. 
yj 49 First Period — Returning now from our 
more .detailed classification, let ns glance once again 
at the four periods into which \te ditided Shakspcrc’s 
career of authorship The first, which I named Jn 
the workshop, was the period during which Sliakspcrc 
was learning his trade as a dramatic craftsman. 
Starting at the age of twenty -four or twenty-six, he 
made rapid progress, and cannot but hate been 

aware of this (The works of bhakspeTc’s tomb 

experiments m various directions — arc all marked by 
the presence of vivacity, cletemess, delight in beauty, 
and a quick enjoyment of existence. If an in- 
dustrious apprentice, he tvas also a gay and courageous 
one ) ^ 

yj 50 Second Period -As yet, however, he wrote 
with small experience of human life , the early plat s are 
slight or fanciful, rather than real and massive But now 
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Shakspere’s imagination began to lay hold of real life , 
he came to understand the world and the men m it , 
his plays begin to deal m an original and powerful 
way with the matter of history. “ The compression of 
the large and rough matter of history into dramatic 
form demanded vigorous exercise of the plastic energy 
of the imagination , and the circumstance that he was 
dealing with reality and positive facts of the world, 
must have served to make clear to Shakspere that 
there was sterner stuff of poetry, material more precious 
— even for purposes of art — m actual life, than could 
be found in the conceits, and prettinesses, and affecta- 
tions which at times led him astray m his earlier 
writings ” During this period Shakspere’s work grows 
strong and robust It was the time when he was 
making rapid advance m worldly prosperity, and 
accumulating the fortune on which he meant to 
retire as a country gentleman I name the second 
period therefore In the world 
' 51. Third Period — Before it closed Shakspere 
had known sorrow his son was dead, his father 
died probably soon after Shakspere had written his 
Twelfth Night , his friend of the Sonnets had done 
him wrong Whatever the cause may have been, 
the fact seems certain that the poet now ceased 
to care for tales of mirth and love, for the stir 
and movement of history, for the pomp of war , he 
needed to sound, with his imagination, the depths 
of the human heart , to inquire into the darkest 
and saddest parts of human life , to study the great 
mystery of evil The belief m human virtue, indeed, 
never deserts him in Lear there is a Cordelia, m 
Macbeth a Banquo , even Troilus will be the better, 
not the worse, for his disenchantment with Cressida, 
and it is because Timon would fain love that he is 
driven to hate Still, during this period, Shakspere’s 
genius left the bnght surface of the world, and was at 
work in the very heart and centre of things I have 
named it Out of the depths 
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s/ 5- Fourth Period —The ingle gloom and suffer- 
ttiR were not, however, to last for ever 'I lie dark 
rjoiid lightens and rolls awaj, and the skj appears 
purer and tenderer than ever The impression left 
upon tiic reader by Shiksptre’s list plajs is tint, 
whatever Ins trials and sorrow s and errors mil have 
been, he had come forth from them wise, large-hearted, 
calm souled He seems to have learned the secret of 
life, and while taking his share in it, to be jet dis- 
engaged from it , he looks down upon life*, Us jojp, its 
griefs, Us errors, with a grtve tenderness, which is 
aimost pit) 'I he* spirit of the*sc last plus is tint of 
scrcnit) winrh results from fortitude, and the recogni- 
tion of human frailtv , all of them cvpress a deep 
sense of the need ol repentance and the dutv of forgive- 
ness And thev all show a delight in voutli and the 
loveliness of jouthful joy, such as one feels who looks 
on these things without possessing or tnj longer desir- 
ing to possess them Slnksj»ere in this period is most 
like his own Prospt.ro In these “ Romances,” and 
in the “ Fragments," a supernatural elcine*nt is pre- 
sent, man docs not strive with circumstance and 
with his own passions in darkness, the gods preside 
over our human lives and fortunes, the) communicate 
with us by vision, by oracles, through the elemental 
powers of nature. Slnkspcrcs faith seems to have 
been that there is something without and around otir 
human lives, of which we know little, jet which we 
jknow to be beneficent and divine And it will be felt 
-that the name which I have given to this last period— 
jShakspere having ascended out of the turmoil and 
« trouble of action, out of the darkness and tragic im stery 
^he places haunted by terror and crime, and by love 
•contending with these, to a pure and serene elevation 
—it wall be felt that the name, On the heights is 
neither inappropriate nor fanciful 6 ' 
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CHAPTER VI 

INTRODUCTIONS TO THE PLAYS AND POEMS 

t Titus Andromcus (pronounced by the writer 
of the play Andron'-i-cus) — The importance of this 
tragedy lies m the fact that, if Shakspere wrote it, we 
find him as a young man carried away by the influence 
of a Sturm und Drang (storm and stress) movement 
similar to that which urged Schiller to write his 
Rjabhers Titus Andt emeus belongs essentially to the 
pre-Shakspenan group of bloody tragedies, of which 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy is the most conspicuous 
example If it is of Shaksperian authorship it may be 
viewed as representing the years of crude and violent 
youth before he had found his true self, his second 
tragedy, Romeo and Juliet , as representing the years 
of transition , and Hamlet , the period of maturity and 
gdult power 

ITThe external evidence with reference to the author- 
ship of Titus is the following (i) It is mentioned by 
Meres (1598) among other undoubted plays of Shak- 
spere (2) It is printed m the First Folio (3) Ravens- 
croft, who altered the play in 1687, declares that he 
had been told “by some anciently conversant with 
the stage that it was not his [Shakspere’sJ,” but that 
he only gave “some master-touches to one or two of 
the principal parts or characters ” The great majority 
of English critics either altogether reject the play, upon 
the ground that in style and subject it is unlike any 
other work of our dramatist, or accept as true the 
tradition of Ravenscrqft , that it was touched by Shak- 
spere, and no more “ Shakspere’s tragedy is never 
bloodily sensual , . this play is a perfect slaughter- 
house, and the blood makes appeal to all the senses 
. . It reeks blood, it smells of blood, we almost 
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feel that we have handled bluod— it is so gross’' 'Jo 
attempt to point out < ertain passages as written bj 
Shakspcrc would be unsafe, for «e know little of wbrt 
the distinguishing features of Slnkspcre's style were 
when he began to write for the staire , but ru> Inus m 
the phi) lme more* of a Shaksperwn ring than the 
following (Act IV br i\ I. 3i>«6) 

Ktn^, t>e »U\ th 1 i^hls uni-runt.,, like tliv warnf. 

I, the sun ilmitn <1 il at iww «5n it) m H * 

The ca«k suffers lutlc t uiHlo ■ ty, 

An>l i not careftl win! ill*-) mwn lli'-rrtu, 
knot mg that with the Oivln* of ho wing* 
lie on -u pleasure stint tlirtr « '-h<u 


A ph), 7/lus ami Vtsfauau (mentioned b) Hens 
lowc is “ titliis and \espana ’ ), w is acted m 1595. **nd 
though itstlf lost, a translation into German, acted 
earl) in the 171I1 ceiitur) b) 1 tighsh comedians in 
German), rcmutis 111 existence It is not the play 
attributed to bhakspere llcnslnwt also mentions a 
Titus ami AnJiancus .is a new pin. at ted January i$,' 
1594 it is doubtful whether this was the Sink* 
spcrian play If it be, and it w~>s then written, the 
tragedy is certainly not by blnkspcrc It is unpos 
sible to belies e that m 1594, when Shaksjicre had 
written Ins Feints and Adonis and his Zwmc, hc« ould 
ha\e dealt so coarsely with details of outrage and utv; 
natural cruelty as does the author of this tragedy.; 
lien Jonson, m the introduction to Jtarthobrtr.a Fair 
(1614), speaks of Titus Audi or tcus, with fuorw'o, as 
belonging to “twenty -five or thirty y ears ” prev lously : 
this would carry back the date of the play (if it be 
of this Titus Andrometts that Jonson speaks) to 15S9, 
or earlier {That it was a play of that period, and was 
touched by Shakspcrc, we nnv accept as the opinion 
best supported by internal evidence and by the weight 
of critical authority ) ' 

2 Ktng Henry VI , Part I , is almost ccrtamlv 
30 b )' °ne or more authors, which, as wc find! 
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it in the First Folio, had received touches from the 
hand of Shakspere In Henslowe’s diary a Henry VI 
is said to have been acted March 3, 1591-92 It 
was extremely popular Nash m his Pio ce Penmlcsst 
(1592) alludes to the triumph on the stage of “ brave 
Talbot ” over the French But we have no reason for 
believing that the play which we possess was that 
mentioned by Henslowe or that alluded to by Nash 
Greene had, perhaps, a chief hand m this play, and he 
may have been assisted by Peele and Marlowe. There, 
is a general agreement among critics m attributing! 
to Shakspere the scene (Act II Sc lv ) m which the 
white and red roses are plucked as emblems of the 
rival parties in the state , perhaps the scene of the 
wooing of Margaret by Suffolk (Act V Sc 111 L 45 
and onwaids) if not written by Shakspere was touched 
by him The general spirit of the drama belongs to 
an older school than the Shakspenan, and it is a 
happiness not to have to ascribe to our greatest poet 
the crude and hateful handling of the character of 
Joan of Arc, excused though to some extent it may 
be by the concurrence of view in our old English 
chronicles 

3 Love’s Labour’s Lost, (as far as we know, is 
wholly of Shakspere’s own invention, no source of the 
plot has been discovered ) The play is precisely such 
an one as a clever young man might imagine, who had 
come lately from the country — with its “ daisies pigd 
and violets blue,” its “ merry larks,” its maidens who 
“bleach their summer smocks,” its pompous parish 
schoolmaster, and its dull constable (a great public 
official in Ins own eyes) — to the town, where he was 
surrounded by more brilliant unrealities, and affecta- 
tions of dress, of manner, of language, and of ideas 
love’s Labour’s Lost is a dramatic plea on behalf of 
nature and of common sense against all that is unreal 
and affected It maintains, m a gay and witty fashion, 
the superiority of life, as a means of education, over 
books, the superiority of the large uorld into which 
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v.c arc born over an) little world we ran t onstrm t fur 
ourselves, and into which we tiny hedge ourselves bj 
rule , and, while maintaining this, it alio aborts that 
we must not educate ourselves onlj bv what is mirthful 
and pleasant in the world, but must recognise its 
sorrow, and that wc cannot be* nglith glad without 
bung grave and earnest I he King oi Navarre, and 
three of his birds — one of w hum, llerowne, se*es through 
the seeming splendour of the I mg’s design to its 
real foil) — resolve to turn thur mart into a "little 
Academe,” to see hide themselves from nil that is 
common and unulcal, to devote themselves for tlret 
years to study, fasting much, sleeping little, and for 
swearing the < ompaii) of ladies in a word, thev aspire* 
to establish a little motmttrv of culture 'I he ; rheme, 
which looked so graceful vvnile it went no fartlicr than 
words, breaks down lamcntabl) when the) would make 
it real The king is obliged, bv reasons of state, to 
receive the. l'rmress of I ranre and her three ladies; 
the vowed scholars-— all four of them— fill over head 


and cars in love, and an amusing scene of discover) 
and confession takes place, in which each in turn 
betra) s Ins secret, and is convicted before his cquallv 
guilt) fellows, until at last llerowne— who unites good 
sense with genius— comes forward to charge with ermr 
their original vows of seclusion, and to ‘justify their 
present appstas) 'I here is much merry mocking of 
the lover-, bj the* French girls, and in bright play with 
the weapons of words Rosaline is a match for Hcrowne 
When the mirth is at its highest conic tidings that the 
lather of the princess is dead I he coined) w ill no 
end with weddings , love’s libour is lost , the king n 
dismissed to a twelvemonth’s absence and testing ol 
lus love, and Berownc, the mocker, in the same uv 
torval before marriage, must make lus jests, if lie can, 
for sick folk m an hospital, and so learn the graver sick 
of life Thus, with its apparent lightness, there is * 
serious spirit underlvmg the phi), but the surface is ui 
lest and stir, and sparkle It is a comedy of dialogtw 
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rather than of incident, and in the persons of Don 
Adriano de Armado, a fantastical Spaniard, of Sir 
Nathaniel the curate, and of Holofernes the school- 
master, are caricatured various Elizabethan absurdities 
of speech, pseu do-refin ement, and pseudo -learning 
The braggart soldier and the pedant are characters 
well known m Italian comedy, and perhaps it was 
from that quarter that the hint came to Shakspere, 
which stirred his imagination to create these ridiculous 
figures. Holofernes, some persons have supposed to 
be a satirical sketch of an individual — John Flono, 
author of an Italian dictionary, but Shakspere did 
not m any ascertained instances satirise individual 
persons, and there is little evidence m this case to 
warrant the supposition The fifth act w inds up with 
a pair of songs 111 the most genuine country style, 
rustic yet graceful, such songs as the milkmaids of 
Isaac Walton might sing After the d aintines ses, and 
pomposities, and affectations, come these fresh rural 
ditties The play contains nothing which serves to 
ascertain its precise date, but it certainly belongs to 
Shakspere’s earliest dramatic period The first quarto 
was printed m 1598 (probably m the spring of the 
year 1598-99) “as it was presented before her High- 
. ness [Queen Elizabeth] this last Christmas [probably 
the Christmas of 1598], Newly corrected and aug- 
mented” Two traces of the alterations from the 
( original play may still be observed In Act V Sc ii , 
.the lines 827-832 ought not to appear, being almost 
.'.certainly the fragment of the play m its first form, 
,which was afterwards worked out m the lines 833-879 
^Similarly m Berowne’s great speech, Act IV Sc 111 , 
The lines 296-317 contain passages which are repeated 
y ’or altered m the lines which follow, 318-354, and 
^obviously some of the lines of the original version 
piave here been retained through a mistake. 

’ f 4 The Comedy of Errors is Shakspere’s one far- 
it cical play Its sources of laughter lie almost wholly in 
^the situations and incidents, hardly at all m the charao 

c 
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tur 'Hie spectator of the pi iv i> on to accept 
rmul> that is improbable and all b*n mi}.o«ibU, not ns 
in l Mtdtuvtirer A/g/rA Jinan., for the sale of freer 
ph\ of imagination, and bei.iu-e the world puturc'i 
hv the pot l is a fnn world of romantic Inanity and 
j 5 rotcsqucm-'S, but for the vike of mere fun and 
\ mghttr surnnu surprises So rkverlv. how user, are 
t.ic incidents uul persons i Mingled nnd disentangled, 
1,0 rapidly does surprise follow surprise, tint we are 
«isen no time to rm-e difficulties and ofttr objections 
'l he subjett of the (otinay is the same as th it of the 
Mtnrcitm of PI uittis- mist ikes of tdctttuy arising from 
the likeness of twin born <ht)dren IIow Sinks} sere 
made niqinintame with 1‘huttts we* ire* not certain , 
possibly through William \\ arm r’s transj ition of the 
Mont Jim, seen m manuscript before its publication 
m 1595, more prohibit through an earher ph\, Ttot 
now extant, perhaps that one w huh was artc-d m *576 
,it Hampton Court, under the name of Tin Ihtto it 
vf Ettor 'I he hint for Act 111 Sc. t, where* An 
tipliolus of 1 .pluses is shut out from Ins own hnu*e 
while Ins brother and wife are* at dinner within sums 
to have been taken from the* Amphttruo of Plautus, 
where Jupiter, the supposed Amphttruo, takes posses- 
sion of the house of the real Amphitnio. and beguile" 1 
its mistress. J o the twins of the Mttuechnn arc added, 
by bhaksperc, their sen ants, a second pair of brothers 
the twins Dromio 1 his docs not make the 1111 
probability of the whole seem greater, but rather tin 
reverse , for the fun is doubled, and where so much v 
incredible we are earned awa\ and hare no wish bill 
'o yield ourselves up to belief in the incredible foi 
the time being, so as to enter thoroughlv into the jest 
Shakspere added other characters— the Duke Sohnu: 
(when he can he always introduces a duke), Kgcon 
Balthazar, Angelo, the Abbess, and Lucians, and h( 
alters the character of the mnmed brother, Antipholus 
irom rhe rcpulsiv e Menaxhmus of Plautus, w ith w hoir 
we can have little svmn.athy , mio a person who at Jeasl 
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is not base and vicious The scene he transfers from 
Eptdamnum to Ephesus, that city which had an evil 
repute for its roguery, licentiousness, and magical 
practices, a city m which such ettois might be sup- 
posed to be the result of sorcery and witchcraft (See 
Act I Sc. 11 L 97-102 ) To Shakspere belongs 
wholly the serious background, from which the farcical 
incidents stand out in relief — the story of the Syracusan 
merchant who almost forfeits his life m the search for 
his lost children, and finally recovers both the lost ones 
and his own liberty There is a fine passage, full of 
pathos, and almost m Shakspere's later dramatic man- 
ner, where the old man, a pnsoner before the duke, 
finds that his son does not recognise his face, nor re- 
member his voice (Act V Sc 1 L 295-322), but 
such passages, m which character or human passion 
rather than incident chiefly interests us, are rare. As 
the twins Antipholus are indistinguishable in peison 
and costume, so there is little or no attempt made to 
discriminate their characters , the Dromios are only 
a pair of jesters, alike and equally serviceable for 
receiving hard knocks and returning witty answers 
But Adriana, the jealous wife, has some individuality ; 
she is more than an excuse for ridiculous accidents ; 
Shakspere takes some interest m doing her dramatic 
justice , her shrewish temper is that of a woman who 
loves her husband, and who would persecute him into 
loving only her The date of the play cannot be 
' exactly determined, but it is certainly one of the very 
earliest plays “ In what part of her body stands . . 

1 * ranee?” asks Antipholus of Syracuse, questioning 
■ Dromio about the kitchen-wench, who is so large 
and round that she has been compared to a globe , 
; and Dromio answers “In her forehead, armed and 
‘ reverted, making war against her heir ” (Act III Sc. 11. 
L 125-27) France was m a state of civil war, 
fighting for and against her heir, Henri IV, from 
August, 1589, until shortly before his coronation, 
m February, 1594. In 1591 Henn received the 
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.wsfctancc of troops from England, commanded b> 
the Earl of T'sse\ 

e Tlie Two Gentlemen of Verona, though in 
•nrts slightly worked out, txlubits an ad\.inrc on the ' 
preceding comedies The /.nets v. is i < lex L r tangle j 
of diverting mcuUnt* with a few passages of lynr i 
beauty, and one of almost tragu pathos, lints j 
J afrit fs Lost was, a phi) of ghttenin; ami elaborate 
dialogue In / It 7 tea (/a tlethtt of l stem bluk- 
sperc struck into.i new pith, which he was to pursue 
with admirable results, it is his t irhcst romulj hi j 
uhifh a romantic lo\c ston is told m drmutiu form j 
Here first Shakspcrc records the tcnriir ind pnsstonate 
historj of a womans heart, and the aduntures to 
which lose mi) prompt her Julia (who is like a 
c rayo n sketch of Juliet, tom cued in a wi\ suitable 
to coined) mstcid of trigidv) i, the first of that 
charming group of children of bh ikspere’s miigi 
nation winch includes Vioh. l'ortn, Rosalind, and 
Imogen —women who assume, under some constraint 
of fortune, the disguise of male attire, and who, while 
submitting to their transformation, forh it none of the 
grace', the modesty, the sensitise dthcace or tbe*|; 
prett) wilfulncss of their ser Emm e, accompanied j 
l>) lus immortal dog, leads the tram of Mnkspere’s j 
humorous clowns lus rich, grotesque humanity is j 
‘north all the bright, fantastic interludes of Ttiyet I 
ai.d Adriano, Costard and lloloftrnis,” worth all the' 
“dancing d ogge rel or broad wilted prose of either 
Dronuo ” 1 lie play contains a number of sketches, 
from which Shaksperc afterwards worked out finished 
pictures (Sec p 91, Met chart of Venn, ) '1 he ch.arac- : 
ters arc clearly conceived, and contrasted with almost 
too obvious a design the faithful Valentine is set ! 
over against the faithless Proteus; the bright and 1 
clever Sth 1a is set over against the tender ind ardent 
Juba , the clown Speed, notable as a verbal wit and 
quibblcr, is set over against the humorous Eaunce. 
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'The general theme of the play we may define a? love 
and friendship, with their mutual relations The 
di noucm ent m Act V, if written by Shakspere in the 
form we now have it, is a very crude piece of u ork 
Proteus’ sudden repentance, Valentine’s sudden aban- 
donment to him of Silvia, under an impulse of extra- 
vagant friendship (“ all that was mine in Silvia I give 
thee Act V Sc iv L 83), and Silvia’s silence and 
passiveness whilst disposed of from lovei to lover, 
are, even for the fifth act of a comedy, strangely 
unreal and ill-contnved Can it be that this fifth 
act has reached us m an imperfect form, and that 
some speeches between Silvia and Valentine have 
dropped out? The date of the play cannot be 
definitely fixed, but its place among the comedies 
is probably after Lauds Labours Lost , and before 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream The language and 
verse are characterised by an even sweetness, lhymed 
lines and doggerel verses are lessening in number, 
the blank verse is written with careful regularity It 
is as if Shakspere were giving up his early licences 
of versification, u r ere aiming at a more refined style 
(which occasionally became a little tame), but being 
still a novice m the art of writing blank verse, were 
timid, and failed to vTite it with the freedom and 
** happy valiancy ” which distinguish his later manner. 
The story of The Two Gentlemen of Vetona is identical 
w many particulars with The Story of the Shepherdess 
Fhsmena m the Portuguese pastoral romance, Diana, 
by George of Montemayor , but though manuscript 
translations of the Diana existed at an earlier date, 
no translation was published before that of Yonge, 
in 1598 The story had piobably been dramatised 
before Shakspere’s play, for we read m the accounts 
of the revels of The Htstoi y of Felix and Philomcna, 
acted before her Highness in 1584 Valentine’s con- 
senting to become captain of the robbers has been 
compared with a somewhat similar incident m Sidney’s 
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but the coincidences arc Might, and it may 
be doubted tint Sinlspere had here any thought of 


die sir* ‘"Jut 

| 6 A Midsummer Night's Dream w a strange 
j, u j beautiful web, uo-.cn dvluatcU In a youthful 
»oU*s fancy. \JJrtUs,pc£]wj)i mo»t remarkable about 
the play is the" harmonious blending m it of w ltlely 
diffeiuit ekmuns It is as it thread- of -like 11 spJut 
dour were run together m it- texture with a jam of 
h empe n homespun, and both these mill hues of dewv 
gossamer and t ihnui it- driwn from the moonbeams, 
IrT Korths Pt.tKirdt, or m ( hauurs A> Jit s 7*i!t , 


Shikspere mvj ln.se found the figures of '1 heseus and 
hw bm/onnn bride from Uiuiur also ( II tjt cj 
JiiU/is TaU) x mu have tome the figure of the elf- 
tjui en ( hough not her nuitc\ ’lit.inn), and the s*orj 
of P\ ramus and 'ihisbe (see Chauitrs It find cj Giu\i 
U'tmtii) , tin- list, lumen r, wis peril ips taken from 
Golding s tr ui-I it ion of Oi id s 'iftUnwr/'fmus OKron, 
the fairv king, hid reecntlj appt ired in Greem's ph) 
7 fit Su>tnd' Ifiifoi} 1 f /‘Wits / r , Puck, under his 


name of Robin Good fellow, was 1 rogui-h sprite veil 
known in l-nghsh fairy-lore I-millj, m Monttnmors 
Duma, which Shaksptrc Inti mule at quaint mce with 
before T/u Two GtntUmai oj / trot, a was written, 
occur some incidents which may ln\e suggested tlu 
nngic effects of the flower-juue laid upon the sleeping 
losers’ lids Taking a little from this tjinrter and < 
little from tint, blnkspere created out of such shghl 
materials his marvellous Dream '1 lie marring c o 
Duke Theseus and Hippolyta— -who are classical ir 
name only, being in reality romantic medm al tigure- 
— surrounds the whole- as it we-rc, with a magniticen 
frame '1 heseus is Shak&perc’s early ideal of a heron 
warrior and man of action His life* is one of sple-ndic 
achievement and of joy , his love is a kind of happy 
victory, his marriage a triumph From early morning, 
when his hounds— themselves heroic creatures— fil 
the valley with their “musical confusion,’ until mid 
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night, when the Athenian clowns end their “very 
tragical mirth,” with a Beigomask dance, Theseus 
displays his joyous energy and the graciousness of 
power In contrast with him and his w'arnor bride, 
the figures of the young lovers look slight and grace- 
ful, and their Iove-perplcuties and errors are seen to 
be among the minor and remediable afflictions of the 
world Shakspere w'as not interested m making much 
distinction of character between Demetrius and 
Lj sander, they are little more than a first lover and 
a second lover Nor is Helena distinguishable from 
Hcrmia by much else than that m person she is the 
taller of the two and the gentler in disposition Where 
there are so many contrasts, the play can admit, and 
perhaps needs, some uniformities The mirth of the 
lovers’ part of A Midsummer Night's Dream turns 
chiefly upon incidents, and therefore, as with the 
brothers Anlipholus m The Comedy of Euois, dif- 
ferences of character are not made prominent Here, } 
as in the En ors, there are entanglements and cross- , 
purposes The one play has indeed been named 1 
“the mistakes of a day,” and the othrt “the mistakes 
of a night ” but the difference lies deepei than such 
names intimate, for in the Euois the confusion is 
external to the mind, here it is internal , m the Euois 
the feelings of the actors remain constant, but the 
persons towards whom they are directed take the place, 
unobserved, one of another , here the persons remain 
constant, but their feelings of love, indifference, or ‘ 
dislike are at the mercy of mischief-mahmg accident. < 
It may be noticed that m The Comedy of Er/ors there *• 
is a passage (Act II Sc n L 190-204) which looks f 
as if when Shakspere wrote it he were already thinking 
of his fairy-world m A Midsuininci Night's Dream, of <• 
the pranks of Robin Goodfellow, and of Bottom’s , 
transformation to an ass 

As the two extremes of exquisite delicacy, of dainty 
elegance, and, on the other hand, of thick-witted 
grossness and clumsiness stand the fany tribe and the 
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" , V fi, of AtlicwJ '•» handicraftsmen 'l he world of the 
Vet ua.nn include* the tvo— a Titanu, and a 
Bottom the v cater— ami nn bring thim into gro- 
'' V , 5K . conjunction fXo such fhtrj pourv existed 
r *,vv litre in English literature before f-hahs|w.rc, *1 he 
tiny < leer, to whom a cowslip it till for whom the 
third ptrt °f a nunute is an important division of 
time, hate a miniature perfection which is charming 
»jioj delight in all beautiful and dntntj things, and 
war with tilings tint creep and things that flv, if the) 
be uncomely . thurifies ere gav with fine frolic and 
delicate revelry Pud., the jester of 1 air) land, stands 
apart from the nst the recognisable “ lol» of spmtsj” i 
a rough, 41 fnwn faced, shoci.-vpa.ted littlcTellow; n~vcry , 
Shetlander among the gossamer-winged, datnt) -limbed 
shapes around lnm ” 

The rehearsing of their play and its performance be- 
fore the 1 hike affords a happy occasion for grouping 
together the carpenter, the tinker, the bellow ^-mender, 
and their fellows who leave turned actors for the nonce. 
Botto m, m lus broad blown self important e, lus all 
but impenetrable self satisfaction, stands a head and 
shoulders higher m absurdity than any other lomie 
personage in Sliakspere’s early plays He is the ad- 
|mitted king of lus company, the cock of lus walk— 
pnd he has a consciousness that his gifts are mote 
jUnncqual to his opportunities AY hen the ass’s head 
jis on his shoulders it seems hardly a disguise, so natu- 
rally does the humamasmme seem to come* to Bottom 
he might have been for twelve months Titania’s Ion-' 
eared lov e, so easily do his new honours sit upon lnm 
nor is he more embarrassed m ofTenng to Duke 
Theseus his explanations of the play This comedv 
of the Athenian handicraftsmen, it should be noted* 
is an indirect answer to any objections which might be ’ 
brought against Shakspere’s attempt to represent the ' 
fairy-world, and the world of classical romance wh eh 1 
could be so ill set visibly before the sn«£S* r 5 
Etaab«to In' P,ZZ S 
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actual man with a lantern stands for the moon , 
another represents Wall with plaster on his fingers 
Bottom and his crew assume that the spectators of 
a drama have no imaginations , Shakspcre in his fairy 
Dream assumes that they can imagine as poetically 
real anything beautiful or grotesque which the poet 
suggests to them 

It has been conjectured that A Mtdsumviet Night’s 
D/eam was written to grace the wedding of some 
noble person — Southampton, who was married in 
1598, or Essex, who w'as married m 1590 But these 
dates are, the one too late, the other too early. The 
lines (Act V. Sc 1 L 52-53) 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 

Of Learning, late deceased in bcggaiy, 

have been thought to refer to Robert Greene’s miser- 
able death (1592), it is much more likely, if they 
contain an allusion to anything contemporary, that the 
reference is to Spenser’s poem The Teats of the Muses 
{1591) A passage (Act II. Sc 1 L 88-118) in 
which Tilama describes the recent ill seasons, wintry 
summers, flood and fog, would very aptly correspond 
with the disastrous years 1593 and 1594. Perhaps w r e 
may incline tow-ards 1594 as the date of the play It 
contains a large proportion of rhyming lines , but the 
character of the play naturally calls for this Such a 
succession of rhymes repeating a single sound, as occur 
in Act III Sc 1 L 168-177, and Act IV Sc 1 
:L 90-97, evidently are introduced with a special pur- 
pose The play has the gaiety, the fancifulness, and 
Uhe want of either deep thought or passion which we 
i might expect m an early drama 
■■ It was probably acted before Elizabeth The praise 
t of “single blessedness” (Act I Sc. 1 L 74-78) may 
'have been designed to please the ears of the maiden 
» queen , and Oberon’s vision (Act II Sc 1 L 148-168) 
f contains a splendid piece of poetical homage to her. 
|tThe “f air vestal throned b y„ the jyest," is certainl 
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Hirdicth, It was c upposed b> Warburton that b> 
“the mermaid on a dolphin's back” was meant >birj 
Queen of Scots {the dauphin's wife), and b) the 
“star*,” the English noble's who fell m !itr quarrel 
It Ins been shown, ho.\e\«.r, that a mermaid on a 
dolphin’s back, and shooting fires, at tuillj formed part 
of the Kenilworth festivities vith which I cluster 
onto mined Mizubeth, when aiming ,t Jus mistress’ 
hand, and which Shaks|>ere. ns a lio\ mas lt.t\ c wit- 
nessed Elizabeth escaped l^srt whole, but lattice, 
wife of the Karl of J'sses, was'aT'th.u time fiKelj 
lo\td by Leicester, and she it his been sugge->ttd~ 
]>erhaps over ingenious!) — nnj be “the little we-stem 
flower" 


'I he iction of the pb\ is comprised within three’ 
dijs, ending at twche o clock on the night of Mat- 
daj Jhe notes of time gn en in the opening lines 
of the pit) are inconsistent with this statement, but 
the inconsistency is Shakspcre’s own 
Two quarto editions, of which the second was pro- 
bably pirated, were issued m the uir 1600 . 

7 King Henry VI , p art s II. and III , am re 

casts of two older phjs- 7 /cc fust J\vt of the Con- 

pT’f’n ( r b , S ef ' m) ' and 1,ie 7 ’>" 7 ra^fie 0 / 

Jiuhard DnUof Yorke, eVc. (published i; 95 ) M K mt 
3=41 hues of these old plays reappear either ,n the same 
or m an altered form ma and iJJcnrv Vf , what remains , 
nearly one-half of the Jlany V/ ^ay^ lirn'O b, mr 
altogether new No question m Shakspcre scholars, f 

but the chief rival theonc'S musTbc briefly stated^ 0 "’ 


l>i 


(i) Shakspcre was author of the four n i-. ,1 

ET ° r ^ 

- (2) Greene and Peele were the , , 
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of his predecessor’s work, altering portions, and 
adding passages of his own — (Mai one ) 

(3) Marlowe, Greene, Shakspere (and perhaps 
Peele), were the authors of the old plays, 
Shakspere alone the reviser, and the portions 
common to the old plaj s, and 2 and 3 Hemy 
VI were Shakspere’s contributions to the 
original dramas, which he now reclaimed for 
I his own use — (R Grant White ) 

' (4) Marlowe and Greene (and possibly Peele) the 
authors of the old plays , Shakspere and Mar- 
lowe the revisers, working as c ollaborate urs — 
(Miss Jane Lee) 

The third arid fourth of these theories may be said 
to have driven the first and second off the field , and 
it will be seen that the two questions in dispute are 
the following Had Shakspere a hand m the old 
plays? and, Had Marlow r e a hand not only in the 
old plays, but also as reviser in the new ? 

Marlowe’s hand is certainly visible m both the old 
plays and m some of the passages which appear for 
the first time m Henry VI (see, for a striking example, 

2 Hemy VI, Act IV Sc 1 Lr-11) Shakspere and the 
“ Dead Shepherd ” whom he alludes to in As You Like 
It, were then fellow-workers, and if rivals, their rivalry 
w r as noble But m truth, at this time Marlowe, by 
virtue of his prestige, and because he had found his 
proper genius while Shakspere was still feeling after 
•his true direction, would be the superior, and the 
degree of independence of spirit shown m Shakspere’s 
work, although he is under the influence of Marlowe, 
is interesting and remarkable It is not easy to attn- 
; bute the humorous Jack Cade scenes in The Fit st Pat t 
1 of the Contention to any other writer than Shakspere , 
if he be excluded from a share m that play, they must 
be ascribed to Greene “ Speaking broadly,” writes 
Miss Lee, “in The Contention and True Ti agedte the 
characters of King Henry VI , Cardinal Beaufort, York’’ 
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J l ,c {n Turning next from Marlows - < haracter* to 
Slunn.K-ri ofGnciw -D«U 1 .Wk«. 

!„ lie ill n ine.nun.hl> “h" ‘-n 


to t« 

rbrcmct htlward I \ , 
Hume {and Jnrh U«k] 


)u M Hennor, 
I It/ahcth, . . Sir John 
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Y !T.' C ‘ tile w in n I |.«m »» 

c ,■ !; V. 1 , S . // » .^ns that n 

f UtC, L 5 iWxi wa, Kusny the 1 orh of Mario, ic ;t,I 

‘l"' ' c ' nC , l Activ v , s 4,1 M . O* «n«n< tl M h-K 

M, ,>dt>)G . Sc w s ami Pj M , G ^ i% 'j , 

> Act ill N. 1 ^ M1 ' 1 ( ? > M • Ar a,, ' a ,, b V e n "^ M ’ 
f/ S 3 17 } Sc in s . M Act IV Sc., M.&. V ,, . n, . 
n s <7 . Sc. v unreroH, G , Sc. m , mi , mii , ,v> * L ; 
c ' « in ,IM O Act \ <h i M ami S , .V ,n d p) G \ 
Su » M wtl s . <7 and V Su,S,^M/ 

Sc /J m 'tmr/nil, ,V Sc.' n S . Jf WO) j' *« » J * 1 
M anil Pi S . V <?' </ (?) G * kc * 11 P) M • * V p rtW " ( ) * ’ 
sc n S anti M , , 1 / . Sc. n M.ff.hci s an<l P> M , 
S V .. M M nr <f G \U 111 Sc. i b , G . Sc. „ s , 
( A ’ , 1/ ScL ni P) M , G i.r d P) J' Act IV s & , s , 

r SciM'^'s ( c. ) ,,, S,Af , sc ,1 s,<7,s.ai tj 

£ V s Sc VI , Ml S , (7 , Sc. MU s , P) Act a Sc i M 

U .,} if\ /> Sc. ii S , vV m>'? (? , Sc. in M., G , Sc. « 

S ,ci(’)>.Sc. a ,m S , , 1 / . Sc. mi mmnrt, (7 

“The T/W Pari of Henry VL undement a mucli 
less thorough rcusion than the second Out of 3075 
lines m Part II. there are 1715 new lines, some 840 
altered lines (many but ser) slightl) altered), and some 
C20 old lines In Part III , out of 2902 lines, there 
are about 1021 new lines, about 871 altered lines, and 
about loxo old lines ^_Hencc it is that m Part III 
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there are fewer resemblances of thought and verbal 
expression to Shakspere’s undoubted wntmgs than in 
Part II ” — (Miss Lee ) 

In connection with this subject the passage m 
Gteenes Gioatswofth of Wtt (see p 21) should be 
remembered, in which he speaks with virulen t hatred 
of Shakspere, and tries to incite Marlowe to a like 
hatred, parodying m the same passage a line which 
'appears m the Tine Tragedy and which is transferred 
from it to 3 Ileiuy VI 

Shakspere could perhaps have had, as a young 
writer, no better training for the work of dramatist 
than the going over, with such a mastei as Marlowe, 
the work of Marlowe himself and of other distinguished 
dramatists It is evident that already m variety of 
imagination and sound judgment Shakspere is superior 
to his great contemporary From working on these 
plays Shakspere got the motive and impulse to carry 
on the story m his own wonderful Richard III, and 
was thus engaged m a dramatic study of English 
history which he pursued until at length his latest 
historical play (except Heniy VIII ) met his earliest 
work, and the heroic ruler, Henry V, expressing 
Shakspere’s adult patriotism and political feeling, stood 
hard by his earliest English king, Henry VI, the 
weak and unhappy child of that heroic monarch. 

- Three subjects in the main make up the Second 
Pait of Henry VI the quarrels of the nobles, leading 
to the fall and murder of the king’s uncle Gloster , the 
unrighteous passion of the Queen — the terrible Margaret 
of Anjou and her lover, Suffolk, with Suffolk’s murder 
by pirates , and last, the unsuccessful insurrection of 
Cade There is noble material for tragic poetry here, 
and it is treated in some portions in a masterly w r ay 
The Third Part deals with the varying fortunes of the 
civil war The chief personal force upon the side of 
Lancaster resides m Queen Margaret , the great Duke 
of York dies , but his place is filled by the portentous 
figure of Richard, so terrible by his energy, his dis- 
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n ^iid of nK'Ml restraint, and Ins renu»rs<.ltss hatred 
of tiifi'c who are opposed to him Henry is tin 
lUM«>t of Plnk«j>ere s ] nghxh kings posses -cd of tint 
nu'iitw' hind of saintliness which shuns evil, hut 
fimnnin'* courageous effort iKo, fie becomes the t ame 
or on-aMon of almost ns much tvi! as if he were 
ac.fi cl) a criminal 

When the rt vision of the old plavs was made we 
cannot he certain, jHirhaps a short time before Mar- 
lowe' death, m 1593 perhaps at a date previous to 
Orecne s sneering allusion to Sin! spue in the Groats, 
u or In of flu/, i$<): 

[See on this pla\ Malones essi\, Vatu, rum ShoK. 
{/"i , \ V r o1 1 K,11 " l ‘ts essi) mhis Putonal 
tii S £r> Mr K , (xranl "hue's essav in lus edition 
of .Shakespeare, \ol vn , and tint of Mi's Ut m the 
Jtamac/nms of the Vntksfirr Wi, ,S 7 0] 

S King Richard III., because, among other 
alleged reasons It exhibits so much smaller A rur *£ 

tion of rhjmc than A„g HUatd II , ,s held 1,1 smne 

ssr c* as ° r ,hL ~ » *. i!i!X!3 

7i l )Ut ,tr hhakspue was working, though not 
m the presence, jet under the influence and in he 
manner of the great master of dramatic bhnk verse 
Marlowe Ptc/.ard HI carries on with the highest 
cnergv, and we nnv suppose afur hr. r ,i t,ncsl 
Shakspere/s pan, thj a^ofSS fonL^f Z 
house of York from the noun .. , 01 u,c 

3 Jfa,.y VJ „ would SS5, fe" 1" 

s,>cro should subsequently tonlmue to w me 
so Marlow esque as that of Pickard fir J* manner , 
jet in corned) or tragedv d liff; hc "? s not 
W««t more natural than 'that he ^ should 1 )mc 
Rtchcnd If to a manner, perhaps ln £ r ,ms ,n 
respects, but more lus own, morc var wl m “ S . on,c 
and marked by finer, if less forcible ° rc suht,c > 
Kuigliultatd III can hard?) ,tton ? 

Shakspeie was indebted little rf J * S93 

play The Tute Tta&dic *”» 1° the old 

tint SH, and certainly 
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1 not at all to Dr Legge’s Latin play upon the same sub- 
ject A highly popular subject with Elizabethan 
audiences this was — the fall of the Yorkist usurper, 
and the accession of the first Tudor king as champion 
of justice Shakspere’s play was printed in quarto m 
seven editions between 1597 and 1630 His mate- 
rials the dramatist found m Hohnshed and Hall 
Holmshed’s account gives two view's of Richard’s 
character, one, m the portion of history previous to 
the death of Edw'ard IV , in which Richard is painted 
m colours not so deeply, so diabolically black; and 
the second, m which he appears as he does m Shak- 
: spere’s play This second and darker representation 
, of Richard was derived by Hohnshed from Sir T 
: More’s History of Edward V and Richard III , and 

* More had himself probably derived it from Cardinal 

■ Morton, chancellor of Henry VII and the enemy of 
' Richard 

• vThe entire play may be said to be the exhibition of 
[ the one central character of Richard , all subordinate 
1 persons are created that he may wTeak his will upon 
t them This is quite in the manner of Marlowe Like 

■ Marlowe also is the fierce energy of the central cha- 
. racter, untempered by moral restraints, the heaping up 
„ of violent deeds, the absence of all reserve or mystery 
: iu the characterisation, the broad and bold touches, 
t! the demoniac force and intensity of the whole There 
. is something sublime and terrible m so great and fierce 
: a human energy as that of Richard, concentrated 
5 w'lthin one withered and distorted body This is the 
; evil offspring and flou'er of the long and cruel civil 
/ wars — this distorted creature, a hater and scorner of 

man, an absolute cynic, loveless and alone, disregard- 
»’ mg all human bonds* and human affections, yet full of 
intellect, of fire, of power The figure of Queen 
Margaret, prophesying destruction to her adversaries, 
and bitterly rejoicing m the fulfilment of her pro- 
phecies, is introduced without historical warrant, but in 
1 a manner most impressive The accumulated crimes 
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of war a r e at last atoned for, and the evil whi'h 
culminates hi Richard falls with Richard from it- 
hni eminence 'I he lovelev* solitude, haunted hy 

terrible vi inns of hi-, victims on the night before his 
|^s* tattle, almost overmasters his resolution, but the 
t,»} r w d movement of the morning reanimates him. and 
he dies to a parosy sm of the rage of battle. Richmond 
< ounuers ?s the representative of the cause* of God 
The Folio (1625) test of this jdav differs in man) 
small Points, and in some important particulars, from 
that of the Quartos vvhnh all follow the first Quarto, 
1597 Whether the 1 olio gives the test .is corrected 
b) Slnhs|>ere himself, or as. •dured In in inferior 
Jnnd from a cop) previouslj corrected and augmented 
by Shah spore, is a question in dispute (See* A'in v 
Shaksptre St\ ietj s 7 ransaelte’ s, 1S75-76 ) 

9. Venus and Adonis was entered in tlie Stationers’ 
Companj register on April iS, 159;, and was published ‘ 
the same* rear The poem at ome btinmt* popular, 
and before the close of 1602 it Ind been reprinted 
no fewer than si\ times “ As the sotile of J tiphorbus," 
wrote Meres in lus IVtfs Tttautn (1 59S), “was 
thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sv eetewmie smile 
of Ovid lives m mellifluous and honv tongued Shake* 
speare wit nos lus Venus and eh fonts, his lucres, lus 
sugred Sonnets among lus private friends, \< ” Ovid 
had told the story of the love of \tmis for \donis, 
and the death of the beautiful hunter bv a wild boar’s 
tusk the coldness of Adonis, his bov ish disdain of 
love, was an invention of later times , uid it is m this 
later form that Shakspcre imagines the subjer t The 
Metamorphoses of Ovid had been translated mto 
English verse by Arthur Golding (1567), and Shak- 
spere, if not now, was certainly at a later date 
acquainted with this translation A speech of Pro- 
sper m The Tempest (Act V Sc 1 ), beginning— 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 

is suggested by a passage of Golding’s Ovid, but 
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Shakspere’s treatment of the subject of the Venus and 
Adonis has less in common with Ovid than with a 
short poem by a contemporary writer of sonnets and 
lyrical poems, Henry Constable, which appeared in a 
collection of verse published m 1600, under the name 
of Er gland’s Helicon It is uncertain which of the 
two poems, Constable’s or Shakspere’s, was the earlier 
written. 

./"When Venus and Adonis appeared Shahspere was 
twenty-nine years of age , the Earl of Southampton, 
to whom it was dedicated, was not yet twenty In 
the dedication the poet speaks of these “unpolisht 
lines'” 'as “ the first heire of my invention ” Did 
Shakspere mean by this that Venus and Adorns was 
written' before any of lus plays, or before any plays 
that were strictly original — his own “invention?” or 
does he, setting plays altogether apart, which w’ere 
not looked upon as literature, m a high sense of the 
word, call it his first poem because he had wntten 
no earlier narrative or lyrical verse ? We cannot be 
sure It is possible, but not likely, that he may 
have wntten this poem before he left Stratford, and j 
have brought it up with him to London More pro-f 
bably it was written in London, and perhaps not long, 
before its publication The year 1593, in which the 
poem appeared, w r as a year of plague , the London 
theatres were closed it may lie that Shakspere, idle 
m London, or having returned for a while to Stratford, 
then wrote the poem Whenever wntten, it was elabo- 
rated with peculiar care The subject of the poem is 
sensual, but with Shakspere it becomes rather a study 
or analysis of passion and the objects of passion, than 
m itself passionate Without being dramatic, the 
poem contains the materials for dramatic poetry, set 
forth at large. The descriptions of English landscape 
and country life are numerous, and give a spirit of 
breezy life and health to portions of the poem which 
could ill afford to lose anything that is fresh and 
healthful 
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io Lucrece u.v. intcred in the Stationers* register 
Mn\ 9, 159 {, and v a*. published the same >«.nr fake 
the Vents and Adi ns, it is dedu ited to the Iau -1 of 
Southampton, M\ imr Uen ptrh tps the “prater labour’* 
promised m the dull, anon of the l ruts and Ath us 
*i hi‘ two poems resemble one mother m spiral 
re sj sects, especiaU) in the detailed deMnptne We 
which draws out it lenpth the parti, ulars of t cre'ne 
an incident, or an emotion I I»c j>oem of htvr elate! 
howeter, ONhibits far less imnntiiritj thin does the 

first hurt ol ShaksjHres intention Part of this 
maj he duo to the fa, t that the subject is deeper and 
more passionate instead of the enamoured Venus 

r : 1 \ \ hc ] ' m ? nnd I-n« retia instead 

Tar um J0> 'Ihe e mS r lht lK> ' urrul %»«-* of the evil 
larquin I he aerification is freer and bolter, m 

the l ants and Adoms the stanza was one of six lines 
taT-i'flC? *>“«> 'l«nm folbmul b, { “ml, ; 

explain the faet that run in lmes ar C i^ 0, 
frequent m the Ianrece than m the tents Z / M? 10 * 
The proportion of the run on lines in the / '/ A,il ' ni 
toSr in Venus and Adorns , * {vCZ\ u'i 
J he /.net eeewat a poem hitrhlv atlmiT^i 1 i! ,VAlL 0 
contcmponir.cs, aid ' 

, ,£ W 

’ ea "’ reh " d - 

loters of Veromi^ a/ a*iupposed histone *1 * * 1C U ld,a Id > > 
is referred to the jenr 1303 b ^ ° La,rroi >^< 
exists of an earlier date than thm of 1 Mt0, . ,nt of lt 
about 1530 A tale m some respects LlT & *** l>orto ’ 
m the Ephestaea of Xenoi^on of Fnc r' 1 ^ ls sc£ f °rtli 
Greek romance writer, 
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narrating the adventures of Manotto and Giano/za of 
Siena, is found m a collection of tales by Masuccio of 
Salerno, 1476 , but Da Porto first names Romeo and 
Giulietta, and makes them children of the uval 
Veronese houses The story quickly acquired an 
European celebrity Altering the name and some par- 
ticulars, Adrian Sevm relates it (about 1542) for his 
French patroness, Gherardo Boldiero turns it into 
\erse for lus readers at Venice Bandello, partly re- 
casting the narrative, recounts it once more m his Italian 
collection of novels, 1554, and five years later Pierre 
Boisteau, probably assisted by Belleforest, translates 
Bandello’s Italian into French, and again recasts the 
story (1559) In three years more it touches English 
soil. Arthur Brooke m 1562 produced his long 
metrical version, founded upon Boisteau’s novel, and 
a prose translation of Boisteau's Histone dc Deux 
A/nauSf appeared m Paynter’s Palace of Pleastn e, 1567 
We have here reached Shakspere’s sources Paynter 
he probably consulted, m nearly all essentials he 
follows the Romeus and Juliet of Brooke It must be 
noted, however, that Brooke speaks of having seen 
“the same argument lately set forth on stage” — 
probably the English stage , it is therefore possible 
that Shakspere may have had before him an old 
English tragedy of Romeo and Juliet , of which no frag- 
ment remains with us Resemblances between passages 
of Shakspere’s tragedy and passages of Groto’s Italian 
tragedy of Iladuana are probably due to accident 
The precise date of Shakspere’s play is uncertain 
In 1597 it was published m quarto, “as it hath been 
often (with great applause) plaid pubhquely by the 
right Honourable the L [ordj of Hunsdon lus servants " 
Now the Lord Chamberlain, Henry Lord Hunsdon, 
died July 22, 1596 , his son, George Lord Hunsdon, 
uas appointed Chamberlain m April, 1597 Before 
Jnly,_ 1596, or after April, 1597, the theatrical com- 
pany would have been styled by the more honourable 
designation, “ the Lord Chamberlain’s servants but 
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MAtxvruir fui AP 

dunti? tin interval tlwj would bo described as on ih 
litlvT of tbs quarto ’I hi Nurse* > mention of th 
< anhqtnU (Act I he m. I* 23) “ Tis stnu the tarth- 
quikc now eleven Ins been referred to as 

ilium'’ the due., *501, a memorable t,a-ihqnake, fJt in 
Jordon, JruuiR or« urred eleven u ars previous!), 111 
15^0. but, while professing an infdhblv au urate re-col- 
lection, the garrulous old woman blunders sad!} almut 
her dates, so tint even if, in aetud 1 nghsh iarthoi'nl't, 
wen. alluded to, the point of the jest nnv have btoti 
in the inacmruv of the reference Several lines in 
Komeos spmh m presence of Juliet m the tomb 
t-\ct \ he in I^7)-t2o) setm written with a burnt* 
mg recollection of pavsigcs in Darnells Cohtp'airte of 
Aosumtmu ( 1 50=) J lie internal ev idinte fa- ours the 
opinion tint tins tragedj was an enl} work of the- 

inrVvr* 1 M / nt 11 revised and in 

larged 1 here is much rhvnu. and much of this is in 
the form of alternate rhjnu , the forced plying upon 

Act I he. in iu -9-) pomt to ,ui carlj dale If, how* 
ever, rhymul verse be present in large quantit), the 
quality of the scenes cluefl} written m blank ve-nc! 
for higher than that of the rln mini* passages \\ ,, nnv 
perhaps accept the opinion that Jion.ro 5 . W /,,/,"/£ 

M l 59«. nnd tint 

quarto, alread} mentioned (isl?) 1 bSL * l,tf fir>t 
“ made up parti} from ^ 

original play, parti} from recollection and from notS 
taken during the pcrfonnance ” 'I j lt se " , 
i 599 j »s described on the title-page as “new , rt< ?' 

augmented, and amended ” Tim nerW 1 . WCC,cd * 
the fact, but here we obtain a lino S £ c ' a ® uatCk 
the play, and comparing this with the 1 '^’ s 5 ;nt ' ll,on of 
appears that the play “ underwent ™ tevt * 11 

some slight augmentation, and m some°f’ rcc ^' cd 
must have been entirely rewritten ’’ S ° n feW placcs 

* mc ° and J“ l “‘> from its intrinsic beautj, 


iD r* 
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is of deep interest when viewed as Shakspeie’s first 
tragedy, and as a work which piobably occupied his 
thoughts, from time to time, during a series of years 
It is a young man’s tragedy, in which Youth and Love 
are brought face to face with Hatred and Death 
,There are some lines m A Midsummer Night's Di cam 
m which the poet compares “ the course of true love ' 
to that of lightning m midnight 

And ere a man hath powei to say, Behold, 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up 
. So quick bright things come to confusion 

It is thus that love is conceived m Romeo and Juliet 
— it is sudden, it is intensely bright for a moment, and 
then it is swallowed up in darkness The action is 
a ccelerat ed by Shakspere to the utmost, the four or 
five months of Brooke’s poem being reduced to as 
many days On Sunday the lovers meet, next day 
they are made one in marriage, on Tuesday morning 
at dawn they part, and they are finally reunited m the 
tomb on the night of Thursday Shakspere does not 
close the tragedy with Juliet’s death as he has shown 
m the first scene the hatred of the houses through 
the comic quarrel of the servants, thereby introducing 
the causes which produce the tragic issue, so m the 
last scene he shoi\s us the houses sorrowfully recon- 
ciled over the dead bodies of a son and a daughtei 
' Romeo’s nature is prone to enthusiastic feeling, and, 
as it iiere, vaguely trembling m the direction of love 
before he sees Juliet , to meet her gives form and 
fixity to his vague emotion Shakspere, following 
Brooke’s poem, has introduced Romeo as yielding 
himself to a fanciful, boy’s love of the disdainful 
beauty, Rosaline , and some of the love-conceits and 
love -hyper bole of the first act are intended as the 
conventional amorous dialect of the penod To 
Juliet — a girl of fourteen — love comes as a thing 
previously unknown , it is at once terrible and blissful 
(see Act II Sc.11 L 116-120); she rises, through love, 
and sorrow, and trial ? from a child into a heroic woman. 


s/f.trsrm/. 
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After hlnkspcre hat- cashed tlicir enthusiastic joy and 
rnpturv to the highest {mint, he suddenU casts it down 
Korneo is nt fir&t comp'clely unmanned ; but Juliet 
exhibits a noble fortitude anti «elf command 'Hie 
«. c one of the* parting of husband ami wife at dawn a 
titling pendant to tlie scene m the moonlit garden, 
where the rnnf«NMon of their love is made the one 
st cue wrought out of <itvim.lv mingled love and jov, 
the other of divinely mingled love and sorrow. Whui 
Romeo leasts his young wife, the rnirmgt with l’ans 
is pressed upon her bv the hot tempered old Capultt, 
by her mother, and bv her gross hearted Nurse. Jul.ct 
is lienctfo r th m a <ohti.de almost as deep as tint of 
her tomb The circumstance of bringing Pans across 
Romeo in the churchyard, with his math before the 
tomb, is of Shakspere s invention Paris comes strewing 
flowers for the lo<t Juliet— Romeo comes to find her 
and to die Pans scatters his hlo«oms vv ith one of 
those graceful love-specchcs, in the fonn of a rhvmtd 
soviet, which flowed from Romeo's hps in Act I — 
Romeo’s speech is in earnest and plain blank verse, 
for he Ins now dropped all unrealities and pretti- 
nesscs In Luigt d.t Porto, m Jlandello. and in a 
modern version of bhakspere’s play by f.arnck, Juliet 
awakes from her sleep while Romeo still lives , Shak- 
speres treatment of this scene as to this particular 
is the same as that of Brooke and Pavnter 


Mercutio and the Nurse arc almost creations of 
Shakspcre Brooke had described Mercutio as “a 
lion among maidens," and speaks of his “ice-cold 
hand," but it was the dramatist who drew at full- 
length the figure of this brilliant being, who though 
with wit running beyond what is becoming, and effcr- 
ycsccnt animal spirits, yet acts as a guardian of 
Romeo, and is always a gallant gentleman He dies 
forcing a jest through his bodily anguish, hut he dies 
on Romeo’s behalf the scene darkens as Ins figure 
disappears The Nurse is a coarse, kindly , garrulous 
consequential old body, with vulgar feelings, and a 
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vulgarised air of rank , she is on terms of long- 
standing familiarity with her master, her mistress, and 
Juliet, and takes all manner of liberties with them , 
but love has made Juliet a woman, and independent 
of her old foster-mother Friar Laurence, gathering 
his simples and moralising to himself, is a centre of 
tranquillity m the midst of turmoil and passion , but 
it may be doubted that his counsels of moderation, 
and amiable scheming to reconcile the houses through 
Romeo’s marriage with Juliet, contain more real wis- 
dom than do the passionate dictates of the lovers’ 
hearts 

The scene is essentially Italian the burning noons 
of July in the Italian city inflame the blood of the 
street quarrellers , the voluptuous moonlit nights are 
only like a softer day And the characters are Italian, 
with their lyrical ardour, their southern impetuosity of 
passion, and the southern forms and colour of their 
speech 

12 King Richard II. appeared m quarto, 1597 
In 1608 a third edition was published “With new 
additions of the Parliament Scene and the deposing of 
King Richard,” that is to say, with the added lines 
154-318 m Act IV Sc i It is probable thai 
these lines were written as part of the original play, 
but relating as they did to the deposition of a king, 
had been omitted for fear of giving offence at a time 
"hen the Pope and Catholic princes were exhorting 
her subjects to dethrone Elizabeth Line 321— 

A woeful pageant have we here beheld — 

"Inch is found in the first quarto, seems to refer 
to the deposition A play upon this subject was 
actually used for a political purpose in the year 
i6or, hating been played on the afternoon before 
the revolt of Essex, by order of Sir Gilly Merrick, an 
adherent of the Earl That this was Shakspere’s play 
is very' unlikely' Another Rtchatd IJ was seen at 
the Globe Theatre, 1611, by Dr. Simon Forman, but 
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fuiihir as is U-~as formatis dcsc'iption of it nuke* 

«, v nl t nt — tlit: phy of Sink* perc. 'Hie date of A ’tdarJ 
// i, not ascertained, bm it has been aligned, with an 
opiicaranot' of pn«l“bthtj» to tin* ji.tr 1 59k ^ *Jj9-S* 
Wlutlw it |JTt.c< ti( il or l olio .it ;! Retard III jh i 
oiitvtton »» th-juin It is the inferior v^nts in thi' 
p?ny which com no most th.mul v t . flic drama 
u ,t exhibits as »’» AV»/a* at i yiv/v/, m tstcrj over 
hlan* verst. !>ut is not jit free from the tell 
dencj to i ili bn 1 into dome Upon the whole, 
Rnl.ird 11 bt-.r, closer athmn to Ktn ; Jaht. than to 
■my o’tn r of sh-ihsptrc’s plavs Marlowe's genius 
hottest r still iHnists an influence over Mnbperc, 
tfu ha iUiKt II of the < irl.cr poet haunting S»hak- 
sjit-ro’s imagination while lie was fashioning his 
Richard II 

Has me in A’/./ rrd Ilf (if, is 1 behove, it preiedwl 
the present pin) brought the' nu! w.v-s of lvn/l.ancl 
to an issue and an end, Sh.aksjh.ro turned link to 
the reign of the t irhir Kiehtrd. whose deposition led 
the way to the disputed succession and the confliets of 
hair a cenuirj liter The interest of the pla> centre* 
m two connected things — the personal contrast lie 
tween the falling ami the rising kings, and the 
political action of each ; the misgos ernment of the 
one muting and almost justifying the usurjntion of 
the' other. » At the* outset, Slinhsporo fiscs the attention 
upon the murder of the King's uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who was said by Mow bra j to have died 
m bis custody at Calais, but y\ho was not unreasonably 
believed to ha\e been put to death b\ Richard’s order. 
Bohngbrohe in striking at Mow bra) yvas strikin" at 
Richard, and a dark deed of violence is brought into 
notice as the starting-point of the events which led to 
Richard’s fall But he has not only done violence to 
one of his own house, lie has wronged the ncnnle of 
England H.s upstart favourites, his blank charted 
his farming of the realm, are so many blows pointed 
at the life of lus country, and, as has been observed, 
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the national aspect of the quarrel is brought forward 
by Hereford’s proud assertion of his nationality, and 
by Gaunt’s magnificent eulogy of England But 
Shahspere — although no zealot on behalf of the divine 
right of kings — does not applaud usurpation as the 
means of destroying a tyranny , from the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s lips proceeds a prophecy of the future 
horrors of civil war which must ensue from the 
violent dethronement of the king 
“^Richard, although possessed of a certain regal 
charm, and power of attaching tender natures to him- 
self, is deficient m all that is sterling and real in 
manhood He is self-indulgent, has much superficial 
sensitiveness, loves to contemplate, m a romantic way, 
whatever is pathetic or passionate m life, possesses 
a kind of rhetorical imagination, and has abundant 
command of delicate and gleaming words His will 
is nerveless, he is incapable of consistency of feeling, 
incapable of strenuous action Bohngbroke, on the 
other hand, who pushes Richard from the throne, is a 
man framed for such matenal success as waits on 
personal ambition He is not, like his son Henry V , 
filled with high enthusiasm and sacred force derived 
from the powers of heaven and of earth All Boling- 
broke’s strength and craft are his own His is a 
resolute gaze which sees his object far off, and he has 
persistency and energy of will to carry him forward 
without faltering He is not cruel, but shrinks from 
no deed that is needful to his purpose because the 
deed is cruel His faculties are strong and n ell-knit 
There is no finer contrast m Shakspere’s historical 
plays than that between the figures of the formidable 
king of deeds, and the romantic king of hectic 
feelings and brilliant words 

Coincidences have been pointed out between 
Richard II and Daniel’s Civil Wats, 2 nd edition, 
1 S95 ff either borrowed from the other, the borrowei 
Was probably Daniel 

r 3- King John 'departs farther from the facts of 
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Inquiry than am other of Shakspt re’s histnric.al play*, 
l lc hue follows for the most part not Ilohnshed, but nn 
old ph> m two parts which appeared in 1591, entitled 
7 he 'Jrrttlawt Ratsy.r of Ku ? John o/JintfanS Ifc 
toHoivc it, however, not m the dosevva) m winch he 
had previous!) worked when w nting : and 3 Hot ry l / • 
the mam incidents arc the same, but Shakspere elevates 
and almost recreates the 1 hararters for the most elo 
tpient and poetical passage no original is to be found 
in the old plaj. 'I he » harm ter of the kina crows 
moredarklv treacherous in Shaksjieres hands.: barely 
a hint of the earlier author niegeMed the scent, so ' 
powufttl and so subtle in which John insinuates to 
I ubert his murderous desires, the bows!, ..mourn. e > 
ot Arthur, and the pathos of his life Iconic real and 
hung as the) are dealt with b) the imagination of 
bhnhspere , Constance is no Jointer a f.erce and am- ■* 
bitious virago, but a passionate' sorrowing mother 
1-nukonbndge is ennobled b> a mmh tenderness 
and a purer patriotism Shakspea demits «« 1, 

T* nglisl, spirit, the ambition, the political greed the 
faithlessness, the sophism of the court of Rom? 
but K wholl) omits a ribald scene of the old nTir 

I" ndiuile 16 " a0 " omM " ° f “,S 

As to the date of Aim? John, all ^ i 

confidence is that it lies soniew here ~ k a ? V Crt * 
early histones Ifenry VI, Parts I IT ,|^ / 5 S n tl l c 
Richard III, and the groun , d 7/7 ’ " ,th 

trilogy consisting of r and 2 JJ t „ n ^rr 

Thus m the lustorical scries X " K 

Richaid IT Neither pla) contains T g 1 t’° SC ,0 

treatment of Faukonbridgcs part shows mn SC ’ ^ ut **l e 

to the alliance of a humorous or coml nT nppr ° nch 
history (which becomes complete m IIcnn 7 yt T h 
does an) thing m the pin of Richard rP V > tl,au 
and Richaid II have the common J oht ‘ 

containing very infenor dramatm wo^l ^ ara ^ te, ? stlc of 
».th „ork of a h.gh and difficult 
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point of difference with respect to form is that 
Richard II contains a much larger pioportion of 
rhymed verse, and on the whole we shall perhaps not 
err m regarding Richai d II as the earlier of the two 
Magna Charta, and the struggle of the nobles m 
England for their rights and those of the people, 
do not attract Shakspere away from what is more 
susceptible of dramatic- treatment— the ,deeds,and tire 
passions .of, individual actors jn history A mother’s 
: grief for her lost boy seems to him a moie poetical 
theme than regulations respecting aids and scutages 
It is the shame and weakness of the reign of the'royal 
.malefactor, John — himself represented as a weak and 
dastardly usurper — rather than what makes it politically 
. illustrious, on which Shakspere dwells A strong breath 
of patriotism, nevertheless, breathes through the play, 
-‘and this fills and buoys up, amid all disasters, the 
'spirit of Cceur de Lion’s bastard son The play con- 
tains three large and splendidly-drawn figures the 
-king, basest of all kings of England m Shakspere’s 
.eyes, no strong malefactor, like Richard III , but 
capable of all treason, and of every degrading sub- 
. mission; Constance, who is the embodiment of a 
..mother's violent passions of love and grief, yet weak 
■with the weakness of her sex , and Faulconbridge, the 
-typical Englishman, with Ins courage, his tenderness, 
dus frankness, his contempt for unreality and affec- 
.tation, his national pride Among these and the 
ij other foices of the play, Arthur moves with a pathetic 
jbeauty, gentleness, and innocence, as a lamb among 
, wolves and lions 

l M The Merchant oLVenice we place by itself, 
;imdway between the group of Shakspere’s early come- 
dies and that more brilliant group of comedies which 
f clusters about the year 1600 With the early comedies it 
j,is allied by the frequent rhymes, the occasional doggerel 
{ verse, and the numerous classical allusions. Launcelot 
iand Nenssa resemble Launce and Lucetta of The Two 
Gentlemen of Feiona* and the scene (Act I Sc. 11) in 
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, 1 . nl .. .lmo*-! n n production of tiw • rule *A< 1 1 
Sc n) of V,t 7nv (,<t f ltw , where Juln and l.ut etta 
liold a Mintht dido/m. It tint is noted, luivutt;, 
“i£ tl,c v triur treatment of th» fnmKM f* 
ut t e for tht ro*i-t pert rhjmcd. tl.c liter is m 
*he intth a* >» ned t<» mud and imsifcss are transja^e 
L-in the erdnr \\\) it t- the iinul who is the nine, 
nrnl while I nut' a dtMiuw-. tht lovers with a brict 
comment <■» the permnrdit) of each, Portn maj*' 
each lour tht o<i 'sum for r tiv?nw< piece of Sinn 
on tlu i«.ti.limUf. of the nation to which he belong 
■\ Inis Mi ds]*.r« could work out his ideas :i ^'Cowi, 
tunc without precisely repeatin' himself. *'«»» the 
htci group of t onicOics ’1 hr .\frr,f,eit,t t'f leMC?**& nd* 
t outlet ted h> its centring the interest of ihccwnnw 
tht do e lupine nt of elntnrter, and In the aanetjt 
depth and In ants of tlu characterisation No person 
depleted in any preceding coimdv cm compare in 
Mgour of draw mg and depth of colour with »»' lot ft. 
and Portia is the first of Shakspere's. v omen who 
unite* m beautiful proportion, intellectual power, high 
and refined, with unrestrained ardour of the heart. 

The ston of the caskets atul the story of the pound 
of ilesh had been told separate!) mans times and m 
canons countries The former is first found in the 
median al (beck romance of JSarfaatn and /asafhat, 
by loinnes Uamaseenus (about a i> Hoo) ; in another 
form it is told by the hnghsh poet Ciower, and 
the Italian novelist Boccaccio Hut points of restm 
blance are most striking between Shal spere’s version 
of the casket incident and that gnen in the collection 
of stones so popular in the Middle Ages, the GtftA\ 
Romanos um lhc incident of the pound of flesh 
also appears m the Gesta , it is found in a lorn}' 
religious poem, written in the Northumbrian dialect 
about the end of the thirteenth century, the Curse? 
Mundi, m an old^ ballad “ showing the crueltic of 
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Semutus a Jew,” and elsewhere, there are Persian 
md Egyptian versions of the tale, which itself perhaps 
ingmally came from the East The form 111 which 
,\e have it in Shakspcre is most closely connected with 
he version found m a collection of tales, II Pccoione , 
mtten by Ser Giovanni, a notar) of Florence, about 
k D 1378 Here and only here, the incident of the 
ring, which forms the subject of the fifth act of The 
Met chant of Venice, is given , and here the name 
Belmont appears It is probable, however, that 
Shahspere to become acquainted with these stones had 
not to go to II Pecorone and the Gesta Romanoium 
Stephen Gosson wntmg in 1579, m his Scftoo/e of Abuse, 
ibout plays which were “tollerable at sometime,’' 
mentions “ the Jew . show ne at the Bull re- 

presenting the greedmesse of worldly chusers and 
bloody mindes of usurers ” 1 he greediness of worldly 
choosers seems to point to the casket incident, and 
the bloody minds of usurers to that of the pound of 
Hesh, w'e therefore infer that a prc-Shakspenan play 
existed which combined these two incidents And it is 
highly probable that Shakspere’s task m the case of The 
Merchant of Venice, as afterwards in that of Ring Leat , 
consisted m creating from old and worthless dramatic 
material found among the crude productions of the 
earl) English theatre, those forms of beauty and of 
majesty with which wc are familiar 
Although the play is named after the merchant, 
Antonio, he is not the chief dramatic person , he 
forms, however, a centre around which the other 
characters arc grouped Bassanio, his friend, Shylock, 
his enemy and would-be murderer , Portia, his saviour 
Antonio’s part is rather a passive than an active one , 
he is to be an object of contention and a prize , much 
is to be done against him and on his behalf, but not 
so much is to be done by him, and therefore, although 
h«> character is very firmly conceived and clearly in- 
dicated, his part is subdued and kept low, lest it might 
interfere with the exhibition of the two chief forces of 
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hnhl'- the tmwlwnt m its r«. Settle -a., vice like jnp , 
mc{ the ft minim. font* of I'm in, \,lm h »•> as bright as 
the sunlight, and as ln.nUin.nt Shalsjierc t- 

c-\u fail to interest us m Antonio and to show us that 
he war vonh ever) exertion to save* He is 
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Tin mntu>t Itu’nm hm m «c 
1 Inn anj tint dnw-. itK-uli lit Inti 


AAhtn Antonio first ajijK.trs he is oppressed with 
i s nines* w hit h hi will not mint to his mirthful com-, 
pinions U is tlit sadness of having to render up htsj 
friend Ikassanio to one who must lunit forth tale the’ 
• htof place m his heart As soon he is lUt alAne witli> 
his kinsman, around whom his tuiderist affection ha* 
entwined itself, the merclnnt questions him about the 
Indy, and Ihssnmo, who Ins known Form nlrc id) and 
loses her, feanng to pmn his friend, dwells little on hts f 
lose and much on the mouses of prudent e which 1 
make his nnrrngc with n run heiress desirable, until at, 
the last his enthusiasm about the hi nuts and goodness 
of Portia cannot he com mud When llissanio J - 1 
setting forth for llclmoiit, and his friend must remain 
without him, Antonio wrings his hand and his eve* 
are filled with tears It (s the sune Portia who had 
seemed to depnse him of friendship who afterward* 
gives lum back not onl) friendship hut life itself- .and 
at Belmont, in the last act, the Imers and thur friend 
are united m a common joj Portia has heard her 
husband say that he would sacrifice “ his life nc,»lf w 
wife, and all the world,” to saie ’Antonio and at 
Antonio's request lie lias parted with Portia’s rm» 
but her playful reproaches express no jealous fear— 
na>, rather conceal her real joj to find 
loves lojal to the man who had so tru 
The subject of friendship and lot e, and 
relations, which Shaksucrc had treated 


the man she' 
) loved him 
their mutual, 
in The Two 
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c Gentlemen of Vaona , reappears, treated in a far deeper 
•and more refined manner m the present play. 

The distinction of Portia among the women of Shak- 
„spere is the union m her nature of high intellectual 
; powers and decision of will with a heart full of ardour 
and of susceptibility to romantic feelings She has 
herself never known trouble or sorrow, but prosperity 
has left her generous and quick in sympathy Her 
noble use of wealth and jojous life, surrounded with 
flowers and fountains and marble statues and music, 
stands m contrast over against the hard, sad, and 
t contracted life of Shylock, one of a persecuted tribe, 
ibsorbed in one or two narrowing and intense passions 
—the love of the money-bags he clutches and yet fails 
to keep, and his hatred of the man who had scorned 
his tribe, insulted his creed, and diminished his gams 
Yet Shylock is not like Marlowe’s Jew, Barabas, a 
preternatural njonster. Wolf-like as his revenge shows 
him, we pity his joyless, solitary life , and when, ringed 
round in the trial scene with hostile force, he stands 
firm upon his foothold of the law, there is something 
sublime m his tejnacity of passion and resolve But 
.we feel that it is right that this evil strength should be 
utterly crushed and quelled, and when Shylock leaves 
.the court a broken man, we know it is needful that 
Jhis should be so 

5 The choosing of the caskets shows us Portia, who 
•will stnctly interpret the law 7 of Venice for Shylock 
£nd Antonio, loyally abiding by the provisions which 
f her father has laid down in her owm case And 
jBassanio is ennobled m our eyes by his choice , for 
jthe gold, silver, and lead of the caskets, with their 
'.several inscriptions, are a test of true lovers Bassamo 
j^oes not come as a needy adventurer to choose the 
golden casket, or to “ gam,” or “ get ” anything, but m 
5! the true spirit of self-abandoning love “ to give,” not 
[io get, “ and hazard all he hath , ” and having dared to 
all he gams alL (See the inscriptions on the 
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ihu* yric.it bo> and K*rl tow. of Lti-tn/o and 

,ta brm £* , ou! b > contrast (1.e cta\c and eL*<! 
timrstn^s of Ponns tow. and Jfiv^moV !«*<* 

Srt " f . -» ' - M**-n w £VS 

1 iV*" »* bncil between Lovnv 

amt JtfvMu in ltm mo, mV . irdcn ( \rt V. Si 1 ) end 

r'7'7 of r:"' 

tenc.r.»liMH{r rulutium (the- wtU of tho’isht stf*! 

5«-‘!Cnn ,< Vi? VIT imtiitT '! nl «*«* *>t tbetmu! 
appmcdccs lurho^mul , M her V^u,f t o r SdS 
doVJtmVpmHul ‘ mUf,C * h,th I ^ 0rcn ’ 0 hjw * 

«r VXZi'lL'Z! S™} m,rthful, >' After the rod 
file. ,n„ nn , r u ,\° T'?" rcs 'Swr*t»»ji Antonios 
rm-'*. from 0 tb< - plaaful differences about the 
carried SVir ° f >r U ^ a « V cn«re « e are 
mom Hoi w Sn ! l,:t,n the gardens of 1W 

moment of ham> n \a “** 'T. 1 noS he a 
perfee t ^ ^ lcr trouble 1 mnot he too 

HuilTon^s^ ^rntnuin” ""''T™ , In WMp 
August 25 , ,r 0 / 0 f m" 1 "v mv,c > under the date 
mi> Ime bee^Sht? ,W*syon coined);" this 

it nas not 7 /ic McrXan S J > /*’ hUl more P ro,nW > 
litres, 1508, and it u-ic « . Jc'wis mentioned by 
the smiejeir, though nof C . mCred i at ^Uttioners* Hall in 

■595 *1 llkTOS 'ST? 
precise year matters Z ,r „ 1 can flN upon The 
phy occupies an intermedia^ ^ rtm 1 cn,,>cr< -’d that the 
and the later group of wmediS^ )Ct " Ccn lhe carl >' 

considered fsone^dac^ti.r 31 ^ 8 * an< I II, maybe 

Stiahspcre n enl on n ?th la tie rM 1 1 Is P robab!c that 
h«st part to Us contnS,on „ u H> ’ ° r nonc « from the 
"ntten before the entry of the 'a s f conc [ Both "ere 
register, F cb 25, a , 0 ? 5 th f e in the Stationers' 

the name of the fa^kmcht *5 “ Cntly shoTO tba£ 
Knight, who originally appeared 
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n. both parts under the name of Oldcastle, had been 
ilready altered to Fal staff Meres makes mention of 
Henry IV , and Ben Jonson, m Every Man out of fits 
Humour ( 1599 ), alludes to Justice Silence, one of the 
iharacters of the Second Part of Shakspere’s play 
The materials upon which Shakspere worked m 
Henrv IV, Paits I and II , and Heniy V , were ob- 
amed from Hohnshed, and from an old play, full of 
nilgar mirth, and acted before 1588 , The Famous 
Victones of Henry V \ Sir John Oldcastle appears 
n this play as one of the Prince’s wild companions 
That Shakspere adopted the name is evident from 
illusions of subsequent writers, from the circumstance 
bat in the quarto of 1600 the name Old is left by 
mistake prefixed to a speech of Falstaff, and from 
Henry’s punning name for the fat knight (Part I Act I 
3 c 11 L 48), “my old lad of the castle ” Falstaff, more- 
over, is said to have been “ page to Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk” (Part II Act III Sc 11 L 28), which 
the historical Oldcastle was m point of fact This his- 
torical Oldcastle is better known as Lord Cobham, the 
Lollard martyr Shakspere changed the name because 
hie did not wish wantonly to offend the Protestant 
party, nor gratify the Roman Catholics (see Epilogue 
to Part II ) A Sir John Fastolfe had figured m the 
French wars of Henry VI ’s reign, and was introduced 
as playing a cowardly part m 1 Henry VI That he 
also was a Lollard appears not to have been suspected, 
but a tradition may have lingered of his connection 
with a certain Boar’s Head Tavern, of which Fastolfe 
was actually owner By a slight modification of the 
name this Fastolfe of history became the more illus- 
trious Falstaff of the dramatist’s invention 
Both parts of Henry IV consist of a comedy 
and a history fused together The hero of the 

one is the royal Bolingbroke, the hero of the 
other is Falstaff, while Prince Hemy passes to and 
fto between the history and the comedy, serving 
as the bond which unites the two Both first and 

B 
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second jntts, but cspetnlly the first part, were written \ 
with the utmost spirit and energy. Henry IV. ' 
the same I’olinubroke who hid \ux.n so greatly con- 
ceived in A‘:n' Rtchtud II , only he is no longer in 
the full force of his manhood He is worn In care 
and toil, harassed by the trembles of the unquiet tunes, 
jet still resolved to hold firmlv wlnt lie has forrihlv 
attained lie Ins tried Ihttery with Ins turbuh.n r 
nobles, and he Ins tried to overawe them; but still 
they are not nndt loval subjects b< otlind, Wales, 
the lords of the North, ire m arms against him. 

’I here is a pathetic power in the figure of this weary 
ambitious man, who un t the no rest until the* rest of 
death comts to him 

Hotspur, who to bring lnm into contrast with the 
l’rmce, is made much younger than the Harry Percy j 
of Instory, is as trdent in the pursuit of glory as the ! 
Prince seems to he indifferent to it *lo his hot 
temper, and quirk sense of personal honour, <m ill 
m liters are great , he does not see* things m their true 
proportions , he lacks self-control, he has no easiness 
of nature. Yet he is gallant, chivalrous, not devoid ol 
generosity nor of quick affections, though never m a 
high sense disinterested The Prince, whom Sink* 
spore admires and lov es more than any other person 
m English history, afterwards to become Shak spore’s 
ideal king of England, cares little for me*re reputation, 
lie docs not think much of himself, and of his own 
honour, and while there is nothing to do. and Ins 
great father holds all power in his own right hand, 
Prince Hal escapes from the cold proprieties of the 
court to the boisterous life and mirth of the tav ern 
He is, however, only waiting for a call to action, and 
Shakspcre declares that from the first he was conscious 
oflus great destiny, and while seeming to scatter his 
foice m frivolity, was holding his true self, well 
guarded, in reserve May there not have been a 
young fellow remembered by* Shakspcre. who went by 
night on deer-stealmn frolics near Stratford, who yet 
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lept from waste and rum a true self, with which his 
comrades had small acquaintance, and who now 
helped Shakspere to understand the nature of the 
wild Prinpe and his scapegrace adventures ? 

Falsta ff is eve rything, m_.httle,-Qr„rather everything 
in mu ch , f or, is he not, a tun of flesh? English 
literature knows no humorous creation to set beside 
Falstaff, and to find his equal — yet his opposite — we 
must turn to the gaunt figure of the romantic knight 
of La Mancha, m whose person Cervantes smiled 
away pathetically the chivalry of the Middle Ages 
from out our modern world Falstaff exercises upon 
the reader of these plays much the same fasci- 
nation which he exercised upon the Prince We 
know him to be a gross-bodied, self-indulgent old 
sinner, devoid of moral sense and of self-respect, and 
yet we cannot part with him We cannot live m this 
mixed world without humour, and Falstaff is humour 
maintaining its mastery against all antagonisms When 
worsted m an encounter, then he shows himself most 
victorious , when escape seems least possible, then by 
his sleight he is m a moment most at large We admit, 
however, the necessity of his utter banishment from 
Henry, when Henry enters upon the grave responsi- 
bilities of kingship Still we have a tender thought 
for Sir John m his exile from London taverns And 
at the last, when he fumbles with the sheets, and 
plays with flowers, when "aTwent away, an it had been 
any chnstom child,” we bid him adieu with a tear that 

does not forbid a smile — - 

y The historical period represented by i Henry IV 
dates from the battle of Holmedon Hill, Sept 14, 
1402, to the battle of Shrewsbury, July , 21, 1403 
2 Henry IV continues the history to the king’s death 
and the accession of Henry V., 1413 

16 King Henry V. is not mentioned by Meres, 
and the reference m the chorus of Act V to Essex m 
T reland (see p 35), and in the Prologue to “ this 
wooden O” ze, the Globe Theatre, built m 1599, 

T> 2 
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make it probable tint 1599 "«o* the dit«* (, f it** pro* 
du'-aon A pirated imperfect quarto appeared m the 
following }tu In this i»ln> 'slnlsj«u. hide fan wdl 
hi trumpet tones to the history of l.n^ind It \ as a 
fittuig t inn ix to tla. great «e m •, of u oil s w InrJi told of 
the sorrow and tin glorv of his ronntrv. embodying a. 
it did the purest pitnutism of the ili.s ofKIw.'htth 
With Agtncourt .itu! a king lit my V we can rest 
content, assured thu ilh’rt itnt'-- and good ire pos-ihle 
fora lov d people n care 110 longer to search the 
dim reports 

Of (•’it, untilpp), fir off til. gi. 

An 1 1 Vlh . Urn,; ■» o 


And as the noblest glories uj 1 * nglawl .are presented 
in this plaj, so u presents shakspsre’s ideal of active, 
practical, heroic mmhood If II anils t exhibits the 
dangers and weakness of the contemplative nature, 
and' Vrospero, its calm and its compicst, Hutt) 
exhibits the utmost greatness whim the active nature 
<.an attain Tic is not an a*iuu politic tail like his 
father having put ever) thing upon a sound sub 
stantial basis he need not strain anxious eves of fore- 
sight, to discern and provide foi contingencies arising 
out of doubtful deeds, for all thu natur.ill) conics 
within Us range he has an unerring eve A devotion 
to great objects outside of sc If htis him with a forct 
of glorious enthusiasm Heme his religious spirit 
and Ins humility or modest) - he feels that the 
strength he wields imnis not Irom an) clever disport 
tion of force s due to his o\\ n prude nec, but streams 
into him and through him from his people, his 
countr) , his cause, his God He can be terrible to 
traitors, and lus sternness is without a touch of per- 
sonal revenge In the midst of danger be can feel so 
free from petty heart-cat mg cares as to enjo) a piece 
of honest, soldierly mirth His wooing is as plain, 
trank, and true as are his acts ofpietv lie unites 
around himself m lojal service thejamng nationalities 
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of his father’s time — Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh- 
men, Irishmen, all are at Henry’s side at Agmcourt 
Having presented his ideal of English kinghood, 
Shakspere could turn aside from history In tins play 
no character except Henry greatly interested Shak- 
spere, unless it be the Welsh Fluellen, whom he loves 
(as Scott loved the Baron of Bradwardine) for Ins 
real simplicity underlying his apparatus of learning, 
and his touching faith m the theory of warfare 
17 The Taming of the Shrew is first found m 
the folio, 1623, but it is in some way closely connected 
with a play published in 1594, and bearing the almost 
identical title, The Tamtng of a Shrew We cannot 
accept Pope’s opinion that both plays are by Shak- 
spere, nor agree with another critic who ingeniously 
maintained that the earlier printed play was the later 
written, , being suggested by Shakspere’s comedy of 
the Shrew The play m the folio is certainly an 
enlargement and alteration of The Taming of a Sinew , 
and it only remains to ask, was Shakspere the sole 
reviser and adapter, or did his task consist of adding 
and altering certain scenes, so as to render yet more 
amusing an.d successful an enlarged version of the 
play of 1594, already made by some unknown hand? j 
This last seems upon the whole the opinion best sup- 
ported by the internal evidence In The Tamtng 0 } 1 
the Shrew we may distinguish three parts (1) The. 
humorous Induction, m which Sly, the drunken \ 
tinker, is the chief person , (2) A comedy of character, ' 
the Shrew and her tamer, Petruchio, being the hero / 
and heroine , (3) A comedy of intrigue — the story of 
Bianca and her aval lovers Now the old play of 
A Shrew contains, in a rude form, the scenes of the 
Induction, and the chief scenes m which Petruchio 
and ICatharma (named by the original writer Ferando 
and Kate) appear, but nothing in this old play 
corresponds with the intrigues of Bianca’s disguised 
lovers It is, however, m the scenes concerned with 
these intrigues that Shakspere’s hand is least ap- 
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jnruit. It in i) be s-ud that Mi ihsj*rtfc * genius g*x-s 
in .mil out with the person of Katlnnna. Wt would 
therefore conjectunlh assign the intrigue -comedy.— 
which is founded upon < .is< oigm/s Suffsja, a Iran* 
hi ton of Ariosto's (,ti SutfMtt — to the *uhpti.r of the 
old phy, rest rung for Shahspere a title to those 
scenes— in the* tmm enlarged from the play of A 
•Shrew — in which kitnumi, IMnuhio, and Gnnme 
are* speaker-, 1 liming this statement into figure-, we 
Jind that hhtks|x.n s pirt of 'Ittt Jrintu^ of tie .V/./w 
is comprised in the* following jiorttons Indmtion, 
Ait II Sc i L tf»o 3 : 0 , A«t III Sr u U 
and 1 5 1 241 , A»t IV St- 1 , \rl IV sc. in , Art IV. 
S< v , Act \ Sr 11 1 - t~iSo Sue h a division, it 
must he borne in mind, is no more than a c nnjci ture*, 
but it stems to be suggested and fairlv indicated by 
the stj It ot the* sevtral parts of the < untidy. 

However this 111a) he, it is Hear that Shakspcre 
cared little for the other « haraeters in comparison with 
SI), Kith irma, and Pctruchm. Slv is of the family of 
S mcho Pan/a, gro«s and maternhstic in his tastes and 
habits, but withal so good humoured and stlf t ontenled 
that wc would fain leave him nmeved by higher ideas 
or aspirations , all the pains taken to delude hint into 
the notion that he is a lord vv ill not make him essen 
tiall) other than “old Sly's son, of Ilurton Heath,” 
who has run up so long a score with the fat ale-vufc of 
\\ ineot 'I he Katharina and Pelruchio scenes border 
upon the farcical, but Shnkspcre’s interest in the 
characters of the Shrew and her tamer keep these 
scenes from passing into downright fane 1 Katharina 
with all her indulged wilfulness and violence of temper 
has no cv il m her , in her home-enclosure she seems 
a formidable creature, but when caught aw a) by the 
tempest of Petrucluo’s masculine force, the compara- 
tive weakness of her sex shows itself, she, who has 
strength of her own, and Ins ascertained its limits, 
can recognise superior strength, and once subdued she 
is the least rebellious of subjects. Pctruclno acts his 
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assumed part “ with complete presence of mind, with 
unlired animal spirits, and without a particle of ill- 
humour from beginning to end ” The play is full of 
energy and bustling movement 

Widely separated dates have been assigned for The 
Taming of the Shrew, from 1594 to 1606 The best 
portions are in the manner of Shakspere’s comedies of 
the second period , and attributing the Bianca mtrigue- 
comedy to a writer intermediate between the author of 
the play of A Shrew and Shakspere, there is no diffi- 
culty m supposing that the Shakspere scenes were 
written about 1597 The same spirit m which The 
Merry Wives of Windsor was created was here em- 
ployed by Shakspere to furnish his theatrical company 
with this enlarged version of a popular comedy 

It should be noted that the comedy of The Shi cw is 
a play within a play, and there is no provision, such 
as is found in the older Shrew , for disposing of Sly at 
the end of the fifth act The jest of bewildering a 
poor man into the idea that he is rich and great is 
found m the Arabian Nights , such a jest is attnbuted 
to Philip the Good of Burgundy, and the story is given 
in a collection of Tales compiled by R Edwards, and 
printed m 1570 Fletcher w r rote a humorous con- 
tinuation of Shakspere’s play, entitled The Woman's 
Prize, or the Tamer Tamed, in which Petruchio re- 
appears 

18 The Merry Wives of Windsor is an offshoot 
from the comedy of King Henry IV , while King Henry V 
is the direct continuation of the history Dennis, in 
1702, reports a tradition that this play was written in 
fourteen days, by order of the Queen, and Rowe adds 
“ she was so well pleased with that admirable character 
t>f Falstaff, m the two parts of Henry IV , that she 
commanded him to continue it for one play more, and 
to show him m love ” This may have been the cause 
W'hy Shakspere does not fulfil the promise made m the 
Epilogue of Henry IV, that Falstaff should reappear 
wath Henry V m France , but, indeed, among the 
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great deeds of the sutor of \pintourt there would fce 
small room for a I ahtaft The rhuwv of Wimhor v 
the sruu, .mil the ojinplmicnts to the owner oT 
Windsor (. a-'tU and to the wearer-* of tht Orde r of the 
Garter, suggest tint tlit phx was meant tspeenti} f): 
the tars of J lt/ibuh and htr courtiers An urty 
sUtth of Tht Merry Il'uts w.is published in rjiMtUiy 
1602 , some torn lit. in the plat, as gntn m the fo!»<\ 
were ttulcmlj made after the an tv, ton of James l 
(1603), tht word “touncil* is .titered to “king" (ActI 
he. 1 1 * 113), “thev. lm,;hts will lint k," ext laims Mrs. 
l\ago(\ct II Vi 1 * 52), uul tht allusion to James’s too 1 
libtral crtation of knights m t f>o j was pmh lidj apprer 
.ated home t ritu s hat t htltl that the first sketch of Tb 
Merry lines was written as enrlt as 1 1592 \ Gtrnna 

duke is spoken of by 11 lrdolph as about to VHf 
Windsor, and his gentlemen nde of)* with mine host of 
the Garters horses unpaid for In the early sketch 
(Art IV Sc t of the reused play m> lead of *' cousin 
germans," where Ivtans puns upon the words rwwr ami 
( Ionian , occurs the. strange “ tosui garmoniblA’ 
Now, Count I’rtdtni h of Mompclgird had ttstud 
kngland and accompanied the Queen to Windsor, 
Aug 1592, and in the passport wlutli he recened Aw 
his journey back to the Continent, wc read that he 
shall be furnished with ptM-horscs, and shall pa) 
nothing for the same Next year the Count became 
Duke of Wirteinbeig, and m 1595 he erneed that, in 
accordance with a promise given, Elizabeth would 
confer upon lum the Order of the Garter, winch Hiwi* 
belli, on various pretexts, declined “ Garmoinblcs" oh 
viously reverses the true name “ Mompclgard,” but the 
inference that the date of the play is 1592, because It 
refers to the visit of the Germans, is unwarrantable, for 
such an event would be remembered, and the more so 
because of the Duke’s subsequent unavailing attempt 

to obtain the honour of the Garter. 

If we try to make out exact relations between the 
chaincters of The Meny Wives and the same characters 
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is they appear m the historical plays, we shall fail 
The comedy has a certain independence of the his- 
tones, and cannot be pieced on to them m any way 
:he persons are the same and not the same Mrs 
Quickly, servant of Di Cams, has a different history 
from the Mrs Quickly of the Boar’s Head Tavern 
A.t iv hat period m FalstafPs career lie pursued the 
Windsor wives w e cannot make out for certain Nor 
is he conceived in quite the same manner as the 
Falstaff of Henry IV Here the knight is fatuous, 
bis genius deserts him , the never-defeated hangs 
his head before two country dames , the buck- 
basket, the drench of Thames water, the blows of 
Ford’s cudgel, are reprisals too coarse upon the most 
inimitable of jesters Yet the play is indeed a merry 
one, with well-contrived incidents and abundance of 
plain broad mirth A country air breathes over the 
whole — for which the Gloucestershire scenes of 2 Henry 
TV had prepared us “The outdoor character that 
pervades The Mary Wives and As You Ltke It gives 
to them their tone of buoyancy and enjoyment, their 
true holiday feeling” Nowhere else has Shakspere 
represented English middle-class life m the country, 
and he has here done it with a vigorous, healthy 
pleasure It is not, however, a poetical play, 
unless comely English maidenhood, m the person ol 
pretty Anne Page, lend it something of poetry There 
is a propriety m the fact that this comedy is written 
almost altogether m* prose The blunders of the 
French doctor and of the Welsh parson m speaking 
English are rather an elementary form of fun, such as, 
may suit a somewhat rustic subject , but Sir Hugh 
Evans, apart from his blunders, is good company. 
The merry wives themselves are a delightful pair, with 
“their sly laughing looks, their apple-red cheeks, their 
brows the lines whereon look more like the work of 
mirth than years ” And Slender, most brainless of 
youths, most incapable of lovers, is dear for sake ol 
the laugh at him which pretty Anne Page must have 

D 3 
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when alone Altogether, if wc can nricjw lol-tafiV 
discomfitures, il is a sunny play to laugh at »f not to 
love 

'I lie following sources Inu been pointed out as 
exhibiting some points of rtstinbhm e to the me (dents 
of The Men? It r:es t and as possibly stipph mg hints 
to Shakspcre '1 wo Mies from Js Iredter fmeeroh 
wife, lij Straparola, and tin. altered version of one 
of these to be found in 'larltons A'euet rut of Tur- 
xaterre (1590) . the talc of lhtmolo and lhetro Paulo 
from the A error e of Her (>irnanm 1 lorentmo , finally, 
'Ihc Fishwife’s laic of Bramford, from Westward for 
Smells 

19 Much Ado about Nothing was entered on 
the Stationers’ register, August 33, »6oe, and a well* 
printed quarto edition dpjnnrcd in the same jelr. 
'I’hc plaj is not mentioned b> Mercs. 1508, and «e 
ntay assume tint it was written at some time in the 
intcnal between 1598 and 1600 lor the grater 
portion of the ph)*~thc Chudto and llero story — 
bhahsperc had an original, perhaps Be deforest s 
translation in his J/tsfeirrs Tra^n/nes of BnndcHo’s 
sand Novella The story of Anodantc and Gencvra 
in Ariostos Orlando Jntrroso (canto \ ) is sub- 
stantial!) the same This episode had been tnm- 
Ijttcd twice into English before Harmgton’s complete 
translation of the Orlando Jurroso appeared in 1591 : 
and it had formed the subject of a pla> acted before 
the Queen 15S 2-83; the storj was also told, in a 
somewhat altered form, b> Spenser, dame Qutrne, n 4 
No original has been found for the merrier jiortion ol 
the play, and Benedick and Beatrice were probably 
creations of Shakspcre It has indeed been pointed 
out that at about the same date the German dramatist 
Jacob Ajrer, in his comedy of The JSeautt/ul Thame/a, 
connected the story from Bandello with .a comic 
underplot j but the resemblances between Ayrer’s 
comic underplot and Shakspcre s loves of Beatrice and 
JBcnedick arc probably accidental 
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■a Much Ado about Nothing was popular on the stage 
m Shakspere’s day, and has sustained its reputation. 
Its variety, ranging from almost burlesque to almost 
tragedy, and from the cuphuistic speech of courtiers 
to the blundering verbosity of clowns, has contributed 
to the success of the play The chief persons, Hero 
and Claudio, Beatrice and Benedick, are contrasted 
pairs Hero’s character is kept subdued and quiet m 
tone, to throw out the force and colour of the character 
of Beatrice , she is gentle, affectionate, tender, and if 
playful, playful m a gentle way If our interest m Hero 
uere made very strong, the pain of her unmerited 
shame and suffering would be too keen And Claudio 
is far from being a lover like Romeo, his noomg 
is done by proxy, and he does not sink under the 
anguish of Hero’s disgrace and supposed death Don 
John, the villain of the piece, is a melancholy egoist, who 
looks sourly on all the world, and has a special grudge 
against his brother’s young favourite Claudio The 
chief force of Shakspere in the play comes out m the 
characters of Benedick and Beatrice They have not 
a touch of misanthropy, nor of sentimentality, but 
are thoroughly healthy and hearty human creatures, at 
first a little too much self-pleased, but framed by-and-by 
to be entirely pleased with one another The thoughts 
of each from the first are preoccupied with the other, 
but neither will put self-esteem to the hazard of a 
rebuke by making the first advances m love , it only 
needs, however, that this danger should be removed 
for the pair to admit the fact that nature has made 
them over against one another — as their significant 
names suggest — for man and wife The flouting of 
Benedick by Beatrice reminds us of scenes between 
an earlier pair of lovers, Rosaline and Berowne, in 
Lovds Labour's Lost. The trick which is played upon 
the lovers to bring them together is one of those 
frauds practised upon self-love which appear m several 
of the comedies of this period But neither is an 
egoist except m a superficial way. Beatrice is filled 
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Shakspere It was a thought of Shakspere to make 
the rightful and the usurping dukes, as m The Tempest , 
brothers In Lodge’s novel the girl-friends pass m 
the forest for lady and page, in Shakspere, for brother 
and sister Shakspere omits the incident of Aliena’s 
rescue from robbers by her future husband , love at 
first sight w'as natural m Arden, but a band of robbers 
would have marred the tranquillity of the scene To 
Shakspere ue owe the creation of the characters of 
Jaquts, Touchstone, and Audrey 

Written perhaps immediately after Plenty V, the 
play presents a striking contrast with that high-pitched 
historical drama It is as if Shakspere’s imagination 
craved repose and refreshment after the life of courts 
and camps We are still on French soil, but instead 
of the sound of the shock of battle at Agmcourt, we 
hear the waving forest boughs, and the forest-streams 
of Arden, where “they fleet the Lime carelessly, as 
the} did m the Golden World ” There is an open-air 
feeling about this play, as there is about The Maty 
Wives of Wmdsot , but in The Marty Wives all the 
surroundings are English and real, here they belong to 
a land of romance For the Renaissance, that age of 
vast energy, national enterprise, leligious strife, and 
court intrigue, pastoral or idyllic poetry possessed a 
peculiar charm , the quiet and innocence of a poetical 
Arcadia was a solace to a life of highly-wrought ambi- 
tion and aspiration 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity, ” moralises the 
banished Duke, and external, material adversity has 
come to him, to Rosalind, and to Orlando , but if 
fortune is harsh, nature — both external nature and 
human chaiacter — is sound and sweet, and of real 
suffering there is none in the play. All that is evil 
remains in the society which the denizens of the forest 
have left behind , and both seriously, in the characters 
of the usurping Duke and Oliver, and playfully, through 
Touchstone’s mockery of court follies, a criticism on 
what is evil and artificial m society is suggested m 
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roniTa.t with the woodland hft • stt Shnkspere ties cr 
fill*, into the « onu ntion il pastoral rostnu r, Orlando 
i-, ail nit il of jouthful stoneth. Ik nuts, and noble 
innountc of heart ami Rmalind’s hrtt ht, tender 
worn inhood hut to grow more < 'ctjtusiieU* 

ft minim in the mile mure whuh she ha r « a-sumed in 
«, li (U feme J It r ft. lines lie almost ns qtiufc anti 
fine ns those* of Imo'tn (sin Ins not, like* Imogen, 
known fenr uni * drrm\ ), and she uses her wit mid 
bright pi is of intellect as n protection almost ht r ovtt 
tnjitr ami vn id emotions. Possessed of a delighted 
< o»s< itmsntss of power to tnnftr li tppmc*-s, she can 
rhlls with disguises, mid mike sslnt is most serious to 
her .it the smile lime possess the c harm of an evpusite 
fro! if 

'Ihe melancholy Jaqiies is flunked by the Pule 
ssith has mi; heen .1 hhertine , he Ins (crt.unU tasted 
all m inner of espemntes, but not sen nmfstlv 
pursued uthor t*o»>d or esd He* is a sentimentalist, 
anti m some d* gree* a snjitrfirnl t s nit . Yet the Duke 
loses his toinpan), and at the last tan ill part with 
him, when to trj one newer e\ptmme* J at pics will 
join the Dukes brother, who has put on a religious 
life Im pics is not a ind-hearted egoist, lde Don 
John, hut he is a perfect!) idle seel er for ness* sensa- 
tions and an observer of his own feelings; he is 
weir) of .ill tint he has found, and tspeci tllj professes 
to despise the artificial sonct), which jet he never 
reallj escapes from, as the* others do Ills wisdom is 
half fooler) , as Touchstone’s fooler) is half wisdom 
Touchstone is the daintiest fool of the comedies, and 
ss'hcn we compare lum with the clowns of The Cm f d\' 
of Knots or The Two Gentlemen if Verona, sse pert e'ise 
boss* Shakspere’s humour has grown in refinement. 

at The Passionate Pilgrim w. a*. published by 
William Jaggnrd, m 1599 It was a piratical book- 
seller’s venture, and although the* popular name of Shak- 
spere was put upon the title page the little s'olume really 
consisted of a collection from several authors. Men- 
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tion has already been made of the fact that Shakspere, 
as Heyw ood tells us, was much offended when Jaggard, 
m 1612, republished the volume, with added poems of 
Heywood, and with Shakspere’s name upon the title- 
page a cancel of the title-page thereupon was made, 
and one printed without any author’s name After 
the fifteenth poem of the original collection occurs a 
second title — Sotmets to Sands y Notes of Music 
The following table shows, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, how the volume was made up (the references 
are to the Globe Shakspere') 

1 II Shakspere’s Sonnets, 138 and 144 (with vinous read- 
ings, those of the Sonnets the true or the later read- 
ings) 

III Longaville’s sonnet to Maria m Love's Labours Lost 

(Act IV Sc 111 L 60-73) 

IV ( 5 ) Shakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and Adonis) 

V From Love's Labours Lost (Act IV Sc 11 L 109- 

122) 

VI (?) Shakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and Adonis) 
VII (?) Shakspere’s 

VIII Probably by Richard Barnfield, in whose Poems in 
Divers Humors, 1598, it had first appeared 
IX (?) Shakspere’s (on the subject of Venus and Adonis) 

X Probably not Shakspere’s 

XI Probably by Bartholomew Griffin, m whose Fidessa 

more Chaste than Kinde, 1596, it had appeared with 
various readings (on the subject of Venus and Adonis) 
XH Probably not Shakspere’s 
XIII Probably by the same writer as x 
xiv Probably not Shakspere’s 
xv Probably not Shakspere’s 

XVI Certainly not Shakspere’s 

XVII Dumain’s poem to Kate m Love' s Labours Lost 

(Act IV Sc. m L 101-120) 
xviii From Weelkcs’s Madrigals, 1597 
XIX (?) Possibly Shakspere’s 

XX By Marlowe (given here imperfectly), Love's Answer 

(also defective here) is attributed to Sir W Ralegh 

XXI By Richard Barnfield, from his Poems in Diveis 

Humors, 1598 

22 The Phoenix and the Turtle was printed 
as one of the additional poems to Chester’s Love's 
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Afar/yr, or Retain f* Comflatrt t 1601, With SltakspCft&Jjfc 
name appended The occasion ami subject Of d'U'|| 
allegorical poem arc lost m obscurity. 

s ? The Sonnets of Shakspcrc suggest, perteipil 
the most diffu tilt questions m Shaksporan criliosrttJ 
In 1609 ajijKared iIum. i>ocms tn .1 quarto (poblwftw^ 
almost termini j without the authors sanction), w‘hia»^ ? 
also contained A four's Compliant The jwWishw,^ 
'Jltomas *f hoqn » dedicated them 41 To the onlie l>$'*|j 
getter of then , ensuing sonnets, Mr W. HZ' “Dopjj 
“ begetn r me m the jicrsnn who inspired them 3flds| 
so brought than into cxistuu c, or only the obtainef^ 
of the Smnds for Ihurpe* Probably the FolTOetl|; 
And who is Mr \\ II ? It is clear from sonnet * 35 ’S 
tint the chnsUan name of Shaks|H.*re's friend to whQKt’| 
the first 1 26 sonnets acre addressed was W illtnm. BuiJ| 
what W illiam ? 1 here is not even an approach to CCf’^ 
taint) m an> answer offered to this rpiestion Sontc,^ 
have suppo'-t.d tint \V H is a blind to conceal and,^ 
jet express the initials II \\ , te Iknry Wriotheslcy,^ 
Karl of Southampton, Shaksjiere’s patron. OthefSc 
hold that William Herbert, Karl of Pembroke (M$ 
whom, together with his brother, the first folio was^ 
dedicated), ls here addressed 'rf 

When were the Sawiris written? We know that j 
Meres m 1 598 spoke of Slwkspere’s “ sugred sonnets:^ 
among his private friends" and that m 1599 two {13S* 
and r-t t) were printed in The Passionate Pilgrim- * 
Some, if we were to judge lij the ir slvle, scent to- 
belong to the time when Raima anil Juliet was v 
written Others— as, for example, 66-74— echo Bie°- 
sndder tone whieli is heard m Hamlet and Measure fori 
Measure I he writing of the Sounds certainly C*i 
tended over a considerable jicriod of time, at least’ 
Uirec jears (see 104), and jierhaps a longer period.. 
Ihcj’ all he, I believe, somewhere between 159s and, 
1605 

J^Jonm/sconmt of two series, the first front’ 1 to 
126 (The Envoy, 126, consisting of twelve lines ' in 
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couplets), addressed to a young man , the other, 127- 
154, addressed to or referring to a noman But 
' both senes allude to events which connect the two 
persons with one another and with Shakspere The 
young friend, whom Shakspere loved with a fond 
idolatry', was beautiful, clever, rich m the gifts of 
fortune, of high rank. The woman was of stained 
character, false to her husband, the re\ erse of beautiful, 
dark-eyed, pale-faced, a musician, possessed of a 
strange pow f er of attraction To her fascination Shak- 
spere yielded himself, and in his absence she laid her 
snares for Shakspere’s friend and won him Hence a 
coldness, estrangement, and, for some time, a complete 
severance between Shakspere and his fuend, after a 
time followed by acknowledgment of faults on both 
sides, and a complete reconciliation. An attempt has 
been made by Mr Tyler to identify the dark woman 
with Mary Fitton, who stood in dishonourable relations 
with William Herbert 

Some have held that the Sonnets are either allegorical, 
or w'ere written in part by Shakspere not for himself 
but for the use of others The natural sense, how- 
ever, is, I am convinced, the true one. 

The Sonnets from x to 1 26 form, allowing for a few 
possible breaks, a continuous scries In the early 
Sonnets the poet urges his friend to marry', that, his 
beauty surviving m his children, he may conquer 
Time and Decay But if he refuses this, then Verse 
—the poetry of Shakspere — must make war upon 
Time, and confer immortality upon his friend’s loveli- 
ness (15-19) * Many of the poems are written in 
absence (26, 27, 28, &c ) All Shakspere’s griefs and 
losses are made good to him by joy in his friend 
(29-31) The wrong done by “ Will ” to Shakspere is 
then spoken of (33), for w'luch some “ salve ” is offered 
(34) , the salve is w orthless, but Shakspere will try to 
forgive We trace the gradual growth of distrust on 

* Flic figures are meant to illustrate by striking pnssiges the 
brief analysis of the Sonnets For more detailed study see my 
ediuon of Shakspere' s Sonnet s 
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each side (58), until a mthm holv settles down upon the 
heart of Shakspere (66) Still he lov 0 h >s friend, and 
tries to think Him pure and true I hen a new trouble 
arises his friend is favouring a rn a! poet of great 
learning and skill (76-86) 1 his rn il poet has, v, nit 

smile slum of evident 1, ktn r onjcrlurcd to Ik. (jCorpe 
Chapman, the translator of Homer Sluhspete b Is 
his friend ” I arcwcll ' (87) , let him hate Shalsi»eTt if 
he will lie Ceases to addicst pc* ms to him; but 
after an intenal of stkme* lupins once more to sui^ 
(100, 101, io2, S.c) He seen his friend again and 
finds him still beautiful ’{here is a reconciliation 
(jo/j, 105, 107) I \planations tnd confessions are 
made. Lose is restored, stronger than e\er (119) fur 
mm it has passed through trial and sorrow, it is 
f yundcd not on interested mouses (124), nor, a* 
formerly, on the 1 attnution of youth and beauty, but 
is inward of the heart (125) And thus, gravely and 
happily, the Sam e/s to his friend com hide 

'I he reader who < home’s to investigate the second 
series of bonnets— those to .Shakspere ’s dark mistress— 
will meet with little ditmulty in understanding them 
Perhaps 153, 15}, which seem to be two experiments in 
verse on the «ame subject, ought to be placed apart 
from the rest 

Having introduced the* Sonrets here, as the appear- 
ance of two of the scries in The Pit 'inmate Pilgrim 
suggested, wc now return to the comedies . and the 
Soniuts maybe considered to have been viewed from 
a mid point m the period of their composition, from 
which their retrospective and prospective significance 
may become apparent 

24 Twelfth Night, wc learn from Mannmghani’s 
Diary, was acted at the Middle Temple, February =, 
1601-1602 Stecvcns supposed that “ the new map, with 
the augmentation of the Inches, ’ spoken of by Mano 
(Act III Sc 11 L S6), had reference to the map in 
Lmschotcn’s Voyages, 1598 The date of the play is 
probably 1600-1601 
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Manningham writes of the play “ Much like The 
Comedy of Ei i ors or Menechmt in Plautus, but most 
like and neerc to that m Italian called Tngamn” 
3 here are two Italian plajs of an earlier date than 
Twelfth Night, entitled GP Inganni ( The Cheats), 
containing incidents in some degree resembling those 
of Shakspere’s comedy, and m that by Gon?aga, the 
sister who assumes male altne, producing thereby con- 
fusion of identity with her brother, is named Cesarc 
(Shakspere’s Cesano) But a third Italian play, 
GP Ingannati, presents a still closer resemblance to 
Twelfth Night, and in its poetical induction, Jl 
Sacrifcio, occurs the name Malevolti (Malvolio) The 
stoiy is told m Bandello’s novel (11 36), and was 
translated by Belleforest into I'rench, in Histones 
Tiagiques Whether Sliakspere consulted any Italian 
source or not, he had doubtless before him the version 
of the story (from Cintluo’s Hccatomithi) by Barnabe 
Rich — the Histone of Afolont its and Silla m Riche His 
Eamvcll to Militarie Profession (1581) — and this, in 
the main, he followed The characters of Malvolio, 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Fabian, the 
clown Feste, and Maria, with the part they play m 
the comedy, are creations of Shakspere - - 

No comedy of Shakspere’s unites such abounding 
mirth and fine satire, with the charm of a poetical 
romance It is the summing up of the several ad- 
mirable qualities which appear m the joyous comedies, 
of which it forms the last An edge is put on 
the roystermg humour of Sir Toby by the sharp 
waiting-maid wit of Maria, which saves it from 
becoming an aimless rollicking Sir Andrew is a 
Slender gro.vn adult m brainlessness, and who has 
forgotten that he is not as richly endowed by nature 
as by fortune , and yet he is visited by a glimmering 
suspicion that others may think he is an ass, which 
obliges him to air his incapacity and give it im- 
portance Feste, the clown, is less quaint than 
Touchstone but more versatile, less a contemplative 
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fool, and more artivelv a U»vtr ot jest and waggemH 
Among this nhauduned crew of topers and drents^j 
stalks the solemn •* yellow lugged stork” Malvolio.jf 
His sense of self imj>ortanre has diffused itself oitti 
all the details of life, so that the whole of htimanjj 
existence, as he would have it, must Ireeome its^j 
pompous and as exemplary as the manners of myladj^M 
steward. '1 he cruelty of hi* deception and disillusion ^ 
is m projK»rtion to the greatness of his distempered /j 
self-esteem ' > « 

1 he I Hike Orsmo is infected with the lovers tnelan*>^ 
choly, which is fantastual and nice He nurses hisj 
line and dallies with it, and tries to yield up all ,h»S*| 
consciousness to it, as to a ddiuous sensation; and’i 
therefore his lose is not quite earnest or deep? iO 
is like the colour m an o|»al , and the loss of Olivia a 
is but the loss of a fair vision, which is replaced byj 
one as fair and more real (linn has not the love-I| 
languor of the Duke, hut her resulted sorrow for Jhtff \ 
lost brother, so soon forgotten in a stronger feeling. 
shows a little of the same unreality of sdf-consdQUS.| 
emotion which wc jwrceive m the Duke’s love; sheli 
is of a nature harmomous and refined, but is toq^j 
much a child of wealth and ease* to win awnv our v j 
chief interest from the heroine of the play. Viola 1$^ 
like a heightened portrait of the Julia of The 2 ht®% 
Gentlemen of Verona, ennclied with lovely colour ands 
placed among more poetical surroundings. She has \ 
not the pretty sauemess of Rosalind tn her disguise," 
but own* a heart as tender, sweet natured, and sounds 
mtured as even Rosalind’s 'Ihe mirth of the play j 
belongs to other actors than Viola, her occasional- 
playfulness falls back into her deep tenderness and ; 
is lost in it . »*, 

It has been suggested (see Hunter Ntio Hint-] 
trations of Shakespeare , vol l p 380) that Shakspcre . 
ridicules, m the scene between the clown, as Sir^ 
Topas, and Malvoho, the exorcisms by Puritari’ 
ministers, m the case of a family nained Starchy'’ 
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: (1596—99), and that the difficult word Strachy (Act II 
\Sc. v L 45) was a hint to the audience to expect 
subsequent allusion to the Starchy affair But all this 
1 12 jiighly doubtful 

■ J'hs Julius Csesar was produced as early as 1601 , 
•io we infer from the passage quoted p 34, from Weever’s 
Minor of Martyis In Drayton’s J 3 atons > War, 1603, 
occurs a passage which closely resembles some lines 
of the speech of Antony over Brutus’ body (last 
scene of the play) The style of the versification, 
the diction, the characterisation, all bear out the 
opinion that 1600 or 1601 is the date of Julius 
Casar The historical materials of the play were 
found by the dramatist in the lives of Csesar, of 
Brutus, and of Antony, as given m North’s translaUon 
of Plutarch Hmts for the speeches of Bratus and 
Antony seem to have been obtained from Appian’s 
Civil Wars, B II ch 13 7-147, translated into 
English in 1578 

Eveiythmg is wrought out m the play with great 
care and completeness , it is well planned and well 
proportioned , there is no tempestuousness of passion, 
and no artistic mystery The style is full, but not 
overburdened with thought or imagery, this is one 
of the most perfect of Shakspere’s plays, greater 
tragedies are less perfect, perhaps for the very reason 
that they tty to grasp greater, more terrible, or more 
piteous themes 

In King Henry V Shakspere had represented a 
great and heroic man of action In the serious plays, 
which come next in chronological order, Julius Ccesar 
and Hamlet, the poet represents two men who were 
forced to act — to act m public affairs, and affairs of 
life and< death — yet who were singularly disqualified 
for playing the part of men of action Hamlet can- 
not act because his moral energy is sapped by a kind 
of scepticism and sterile despair about life, because 
his own ideas are more to him than deeds, because 
his will is diseased Brutus does act, but he acts 
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i-x an tdeah t and tlnmiar might, vith no oyc for 
the nctttil I* mug of firts, and no n.n e c of the tree 
import™* c «>s ja uns InMlet tual doctrine-. and 
mowt id aii ntic tl i, life of llnttus ; and his lift 
niO't ht£»h, and st-unk «. but Itf* paWi** wltop 
t, a si n ^ 1 1 pr.i* im-tihts Vet even while he 
w* >dmire h.rn, l<» r nil hi' t r*or-> "ire those of a 
pun. m»l I »ftv -pint 1ft ful to >-cc lion full of 
povur \’Hi>nv i*>, l»t i mi'.' \ntonv love >• j»k* , sure, and 
is n it i v ,ut( , like limt'vW , lit nddrev- -s calmaryu • 
nu n'> i i tiic t tilted Unman mob, he *■ jives the life , 
nt \ntnrn and allows him to addrof the pvopk; 
In ii|\im.n ill m mihtirv matter-.. All the j»racwd 1 
gilt-. insight and tut, tilidi Brutus lacks ate 1 pus ' 
Mv.nl l>v C'r-snt> , but of Bnint'-’s monl puntv, 
Mn< ntioii of ub iK dLMitti rt-ttedm<s, and freedom 
lr mi umuirlhv jicrsoml motive, O'-sitis ptK'-cCsCf hUh 
\nd the moral j«mr of Hrutits his in it something 
in inistm il, nil uh e mbits it to ounuv the practical 
judgment of Cismhs In Ins wife —Cato’s daughter, 
I'ortn- Brutus his found one who is equal to and 
worths of himself Slnlsj»ere Ins shown her as {ttr- 
fc< tly i worn m ~- h mum c, finch um jared, tender — 
yet a woman who In lur devotion to moral ideals 
might sttnd beside *uth i fitliLr and mi«1i a Imsbind 
And Brutus, with all his Stun ism, is gentle and tender: 
he <an strike down C,wir it C.v-ar be i tyrant, but 
he cannot roughly rouse a sleeping boy (Act IV. 
Sr m 1 , 270) Antony is a man of genius, with many 
splendid and some generous qualities, but Pelf- 
indulgent, plcasure-lovmg, and a daring adventurer, 
rather than a great leader of the Stile. 

The character of Caesar is conceived in a curious 
and almost irritating manner Slnkspere (as passages 
m other phi) s show) was certainly not ignorant of the 
greatness of one of the world’s greatest men. But 
here it is lus weaknesses that are insisted on He 
is fading m body and mind, influenced In supersti- 
tion, yields to flattery, thinks of himself as almost 
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superhuman, has lost some of his insight into cha- 
racter, and his sureness and swiftness of action Yet 
the play is rightly named Julius Casar His bodily 
presence is weak, but his spirit rules throughout the 
play, and rises after lus death m all its might, towering 
over the little band of conspirators, who at length 
fall before the spirit of Caesar as it ranges for revenge 
2 6 Hamlet represents the mid period of the growth 
of Shaksperc’s genius, when comedy and history ceased 
to be adequate for the expression of his deeper 
thoughts and sadder feelings about life, and when he 
was entering upon his great series of tragic waitings In 
Juty, 1602, the printer Roberts entered m the Sta- 
tioners’ register, “The Revenge of Hamlett, Prince 
of Denmark, as y* latelie was acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain his servantes," and m the next year the 
play was printed The tnie relation of this first 
quarto of Hamlet to the second quarto, published m 
1604 — “newly imprinted, and enlarged to almost as 
much agamc as it was ” — is a matter m dispute It is 
believed by some critics that the quarto of 1603 is 
merely an imperfect report of the play as we find it m 
the edition of the year after, but there are some 
material differences which cannot thus be explained 
In the earlier quarto, instead of Polomus and Reynaldo, 
we find the names Corambis and Montano , the order 
of certain scenes varies from that of the later quarto , 
“ the madness of Hamlet is much more pronounced, 
and the Queen’s innocence of her husband’s murder 
much more explicitly slated ” We are forced to 
believe either that the earlier quarto contains portions 
of an old play by some other w riter than Shahspere — 
an opinion adopted on apparently insufficient grounds 
by some recent editors — or that it represents im- 
perfectly Shaksperc’s first draught of the play, and 
that the difference between it and the second quarto 
is due to Shakspere’s revision of his own work 
Tlus last opinion seems to be the true one, but the 
value of any comparison between the two quartos, 
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with a vu.« understand Phelspcrcs manner of 
re handling *»» • work, N grt aih diminished In the fart 
tint mmutniK gaps of the itnpvrfut report given 
m the tarlier cpnuo *.Ym to Inu been filled in 
1 >\ a-Mupid * 4 u< hack. Tlu*l tin old ph) nit the 
sulylit of Hands t ousted there urn tv no doubt . u is 
referred to m 15 $9 (pxrhap. m 1587) hj N’rMi, n 
j„, EfiJlr pu . iim d to Greenes .?AvW.rv\ ami asm* 
lit 1596 In lodge ( Wit's Mnme rrf th iVorMs 
Miuh’c e\ where he alludes to “the vr-ard of the . 
Ghost t.huh cried so mrserabf) at the Thutor, ■ 
IiU in onter wife*, 'Hamlet reuengc ,w A German ; 
pint on the subject of Hamlet e v tsts which !s sup j 
posed to hue been acted In I.mjish platers in j 
turmanv m 1605 tlie name Cor ’mbits appears. In It 
and it is possible that jhjUious of the old pre 
Sluhsperun drama are contained in the German 
JfiW'U* I he old play nv») hi\t been one of the 
blood) tragi dies of revenge among admit we find' 
7 itus InltMtiats and The St",n<t 7 /«n/<fr, and it 
would be eh inctcnMic of Mial *.pert tint he should 
reline the motiacs and sptnl of the drama, so as to 
m the the dut) of Vcngetmc laid upon Hamlet a 
painful burden which he is htrdla sj,lc to support. 

One additional point must he noted with reference 
to the date of the pint In \u II Sc 11 1 , 546, 
Uosencrant? explains that the tragedians of the ciU .are 
rompollecl to travel on an mint of an “inhibition* 


which is unused In “ the late 1nmn.1t ion ’’ What does 
this mean 5 Docs it allude to the Order m Council of 
June, 1600, limiting the number of plaj houses about 
London to two, an order not earned out until the dutv 
of enforcing it was urged upon the justices of Middle* 
se\ and Surrey, December 31, 1601 ? Or shall wc 
understand “the innovation ” as referring to the 
licence given Jamtar) 1603-1604 to the children of the 
Queens Revels to plav at the IMachfnars Theatre— a 
building belonging to the company of winch Shahspcrc 
vv as a member ? The licence to the children (of whom 
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Rosencrantz speaks depreciatingly) would act as an 
, inhibition to the company of adult actors whose place 
they occupied 

Beside the old play of Hamlet, Shakspere had 
'probably before him the proit IJystoric of Ha mblet 
(though no edition exists earlier than x6o8), translated 
from Belleforest’s Histoires Tuxgiqucs The story 
had been told some hundreds of years previously, m 
the JItstou'a Darnca of Saxo Grammaticus (ab 
1180-1208) The Hamlet of the Ily stone, after a 

■ fierce revenge, becomes King of Denmark, marries 
. two wives, and finally dies in battle 

No play of Shakspere’s has had a higher power of 
‘ interesting spectators and readers, and none has given 
1 rise to a greater variety of conflicting interpretations 

■ It has been rightly named a tragedy of thought, 

■ and in this respect, as well as others, takes its place 
beside Julius Cccsar Neither Brutus nor Hamlet is 
the victim of an overmastering passion as arc the chief 

| persons of the later tragedies — eg Othello, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus The burden of a ternble duty is laid 
(upon each of them, and neither is fitted for bearing 
! such a burden Brutus is disqualified for action by 
1 his moral idealism, his student-like habits, his capacity 
for dealing with abstractions rather than with men 
, and things Hamlet is disqualified for action by his 

• excess of the reflective tendency, and by his unstable 

* will, W’hich alternates between complete inactivity and 
t fits of excited energy Naturally sensitive, he re- 
, ceives a painful shock from the hasty second mamage 
'of his mother, already the springs of faith and joy 
■' m his nature are embittered , then follows the terrible 

discovery of his father’s murder, w r ith the injunction 
r laid upon him to revenge the crime , upon tlus again 
follow the repulses which he receives from Ophelia. 

\ A deep melancholy lays hold of his spirit, and all of 
- life, grows dark and sad to his vision Although 
: hating his father’s murderer, he has little heart to push 
1 his revenge. He is aware that he is suspected 
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nmliUrroimUui\n spies P.utl) t<> t-nfik than, jiritid 
to create n Vvil IjUhihI which to m. elude his true 
partly lie cause hist hole moral nature is indeed deeply* 
disordered, he asstir the part of one \ hose tuts. 
Ins e gone astra, l .< cpi fur one !o>nl fnend, he tv’, 
alone among (ntmu> or supposed traitors. Ophelia* 
he regards .is no more lojal or honest to him than Jus 
mother lnd ktn to her th id husUtnd. The rwtr-, 
tmmiunt uPCJauduiss guilt hj me * ns of tin pkj "till” 
leaves him mnpihk of the* last derisive’ art .. 
sengi mre Not s<>, however, with the king, who ntw 
recognising his foe in Hamlet, does not del tv ta 
ck spntt h him to a bloadv death in knghnd. Ik-ij 
there is m Ifainlet a terrible power of sudden and ‘ 
despente notion I rnm the inehnchol) which brood,! 
over him after the httrial of Ophelia he rou ,t-v himself! 
to t»c pl.nv of swords with 1-acrtes and at the l;ot, ' 
witli strength which leips up before its final extinction, * 
he au omplishcs the punishment of the nnlefartor. 

Horatio, with his fortitude, his self imssession, his* 
strong ecjinnnnilv, is a contrast to the Prince. And) 
J^iertes, who takes violent measures at the shortest! 
notice to revenge /its father’s murder, is m another . 
vvnj a contrast , hut I-nertes is the joung gallant of the . 
period, and his cnpnuiv for nctirm anses m part from * 

l !nw,n S , Cnt n 0 . fth0S1 ' moni1 d,tcks Hamlet is! 

,e n olomus is ow ner of the shallow v isdoin of * 

t rml d rt f ”| f nb e s t,m K rot ^'l‘«-l> "hile uoa on! 

HnmWo f ^ secs 1)1,1 “ n »Ot see through 

Si 1 1 c : f hun Ophelia is tender, « 

fa,K HllJ f tC ’ bu * lhe “-'ewe of heroic : »he( 
in th Jff, nCCd and then »" 1,er *«"» tel 
her tdfimfions 5 g , UCS und « the pressure of} 
j, er ‘ e do no1 honour, we commiserate 5 

aJ h< lSKv ,I S > consistent with respect to Hamlet’s), 
thirty years old w lull, Jt is stated that he is C 

Sl5mSvouthn.l l , "! 0 fi ?‘ Act hc ls Stolen of as , 

^quitojoutliful; yetonlj a four months, at most, can ! 
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iave elapsed in the interval of time between the begui- 
ling and the end of the action His profoundly re- 
lective soliloquies point to an age certainly past early 

r'OUtll. 

< 27 All’s Well that Ends Well. — Among the 
ilaysof Shakspere ipentioned by Meres m his Palladis 
Taima( 1598) occurs the name of Love’s Labours Won 
This has been identified by some critics 111th The 
Taming of the Shew, by some with Much Ado 
ibout Nothing But the weight of authority inclines 

0 the opinion that under this title Meres spoke 
if the play known to us as All's Well that Ends 
Well It seems not improbable that All's Well, as we 
lossess it in the first folio — and no earlier edition 
:xists — is a rehandling, very thoroughly carried out, of 
in earlier version of the comedy Coleridge believed 
hat two styles were discernible m it , there is certainly 

1 larger proportion of rhyming lines m All's Well than 
n any other play completed after the year 1600 , and 
he following rhyming passages have been pointed out 
is fragments retained from the earlier version Act I 
5 c. i L 231-244, Act I Sc 111 L 134-142, Act II 
>c 1 L 133-213 , Act II Sc 111 L 78-111 and 
132-151, Act III Sc iv L 4-17, Act IV Sc 111 
-> 252-260, Act V Sc. 111 L 61-72 and 325-340 
ft is, however, far from certain that any portion of 
he play is of early origin, and assigning conjecturally 
he date about 1602 as that of the completion of the 
1 hole, we may view it as belonging to the later group 
>f the second cycle of Shakspere’s comedies, not so 
arly, therefore, as Twelfth Night or As You Like It, 
ind certainly earlier than Measure for Measure 

The story of Helena and Bertram in as found by 
lhakspere m Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566), 
?aynter having translated it from the Decameron of 
Boccaccio (Novel 9 Third day) Shakspeie added the 
•haracters of the Countess, Lafeu, Parolles, and the 
Jown What interested the poet’s imagination m 
Boccaccio’s story was evidently the position and person 
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ofsln- heroine In Horan no, Giletta, the phy-nnm’s , 
duightor, is inferior lit r.tnk to the y oung Count, 
Beltrcnno, but -he is rnh Slnksper* V Helena is of 
humbler birth thin his Ikrtnin, and she u abo poir 
Vet poor, and comparatively low bora., -he aspires to 
ba the young Counts wife, ‘he pursues htm to Ptrk 
and ' ins him tgamst Ins will 'Jo shoe Helena thus 
ro.< rsintt in .1 nu nun. the ordm try relations of man 
and woman, and vet to show her nuther self seeking 
nor unwomanly, was the task which the dramatist 
attempted On the one hand he insists much o’t 
Bertrams youth, and gives hm the fwlts and vices of 
youth, making the. reader or sj^entur ot the pl-'j fet 1 
that hi‘ hero has great need of sucii a find) temitrem 
right willed and loyal nature to stand by his side a‘ 
that of Helena, On the other hand he sho.es Us 
Helen i’s cntlni-nstir attaeh.nent to Bertram, her fur» 
and cares on his behalf, her adhe -ton to him rathe.* 
than to herself when her husband seems to set fhe'r 
interests m opposition to one another, until «e come 
to feel that the imperious need which makes Helena 
overstep sot eal r ©mentions is the need of jcrfect. 
sen k e to the man she loves \\ hen she choe»ses laiur 
her words are 

I ihrc not sij I i-ki you, hit I pivc 1 

Mi and im snin tor wlutt I lot 

Into jentr guiding iK»w i r ' 

Bertram s be uitv and courage must bear part of the 
blame of Helenas loving him hater than he de 
senes. \\ ith the youthful de>iis for independence which 
makes him break away from her, she can intelligently" 
sympathise In the 'last Act she* appears— w hen he 
has entangled himself m falsehood and shame— to 
save him, and rescue him from his baser self Wfc 
feel that when he has at last reallv found Helena, he 
is safe, and all ends well Porolles, the incarnation of 
bragging meanness, is the counterfoil of Helena— she, 
.the doer of virtuous deeds, he, the uttcrer of vain and 
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spelling words, she, all brave womanliness, he, too 
cowardly for manhood To be delivered from the 
false friend to whom he adheres, and to be brought 
into union with the true wife whom he rejects — this is 
what Bertram needs Parol les has been compared to 
Fnlstifif, but they ought rather to be contrasted , for 
Sir John is a man of genius, with real wit and power 
of fascination, and no ridicule can destroy him, but 
the exposure of Patolles makes him dwindle into lus 
natne pitifulness The Countess is a charming crea- 
tion of Shakspere , m no play, unless it be some of 
his latest romantic dramas, is old age made more 
beautiful and dignified. 

’I lie heroine who is the centre of A it's Well that 
Ends Well \ it will be seen, is smgularl) clear m judg- 
ment and strong in will If the play was completed 
about the same time that Hamlet reached its final 
form, the writer could hardly fail to be sensible of the 
contrast between the hero of lus tragedy, so unfitted 
for action, so irresolute of purpose, and the heroine of 
lus comedy, who always sees the right thing to do, and 
who always docs it, however dangerous, doubtful, or 
difficult it may be 

28 Measure for Measure is one of the darkest 
and most painful of the comedies of Shakspere, but its 
darkness is lit by the central figure of Isabella, w ith 
| her white passion of purity and of indignation against 
[ sin “ The w it seems to foam and sparkle up from 
1 a fountain of bitterness the humour is 

^made pungent with sarcasm ” Tins play deals with 
* deep things of our humanity— with righteousness and 
chanty, with self-deceit, and moial weakness and 
(strength, even with life and death themsehes All 
. that is soft, melodious, romantic has disappeared from 
the style , it shows a fearless vigour, penetrating 
imagination, and much intellectual force and boldness 
r h'he date of the play is uncertain Tw-o passages 
J (Act I Sc 1 L 68-73, and Act II Sc iv L 24-29) 
-fhave been conjectured to contain “ a courtly apology 
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(or King James I 's stately and ungracious demeanour 
on his entr) into Kngland other supposed illusions 
to contemporary events are slight and uncertain , the 
best evidence is nfibided b> the style and spirit of the 
drama, and these support the conjecture that it was 
composed about 1603 — 1604 

Mnhsptre took the story from Whetstones pirn 
Promos and Cassandra (157?*). and the prose telling 
of the tale by the same author in Ins Jleftomcron of 
Cntl Disioitrsts (15S?) Whetstone's original was a 
stray m the Jlccatomith', of ttiraldi ( ititlno Sink- 
sjicre alters some of the w« itlents, nuking the Duke 
present in disguise* throughout, preserving the honour 
of the heroine, and introdm mg the < han« ter of 
Mariana to take her wifely pl.tee by Angelo as a 
substitute for Isabella, as in All's I! oil that finds 
ItWl Helena took the place of the* widow’s daughter, 
Dnnt 

Tins play, like T/n Merchant of Iowa, is rcmarl- 
nblc for its great pleading scents, and to Portia’s 
ardour and intellectual force Isabella adds a noble 
seventy of character, a devotion to an ideal of recti- 
tude and purity, and a religious enthusiasm. In 
\ icnna, “where corruption boils and bubbles/' appears 
this figure of virginal strength and uprightness, at 
the last she is to preside ove*r the sinful city, and 
perhaps to save it 

Spirits arc not find) touched 

Put to lint issucN (Act 1 Sc. 1 I. 37--3S ) 

She is almost “a thing ensky'd and sainted," yet 
she returns from the cloister to the world, there to fill 
her place as wife and Duchess Angelo, at the outset, 
though he must be conscaous of the wrong he has 
done to his betrothed, is more self-deceived tlnn a 
deceiver He does not know his own heart, and is 
severe against others m his imagined superiority to 
every possible temptation A terrible aby ss is opened 
to him m the evil passion of his own nature The 
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unmasking of the self-deceiver here is not, as m the 
happy comedies, a piece of the mirth of the play , 
it is painful and stem. The Duke acts throughout 
as a land of overruling providence , he has the wisdom 
of the serpent, which he uses for good ends, and he 
looks thiough life with a steady gaze, which results 
m a justice and even tenderness (although tender- 
ness united with seventy) tou ards others Claudio is 
made chiefly to be saved by his sister, but he has a 
grace of youth, and a clinging enjoymenc of life and 
love, which interest us m him sufficiently for pity, if 
not for admiration The minor persons possess each 
his characteristic feature, but are less important in- 
dividually than as representatives of the wide-spread 
social corruption and degradation Which surround the 
chief characters, and form the soil on which they 
move and the air they breathe “We never through- 
out the play get into the free open joyous atmosphere, 
so invigorating in other works of Shahspere , the op- 
pressive gloom of the prison, the foul breath of the 
h'ouse of shame, are only exchanged for the chilly 
damp of conventual walls, or the oppressive retire- 
ment of the monastery ” In a happier world we might 
turn away from Isabella, but here she is light, strength, 
and salvation 

29 Troilus and Cressida appeared in two quarto 
editions in the year 1609 j on the title r page of the 
earlier of the two it is stated to have been acted at the 
Globe , the later contains a singular preface m which 
the play is spoken of as “ never stal’d with the stage, 
never clapper-claw’d with the palmes of the vulgar,” 
and as having been published against the will of “ the 
grand possessors ” Perhaps the play w r as printed at 
first for the use of the theatre, and with the inten- 
tion of being published after having been represented, 
and .that the printers, against the known wash of the 
^proprietors of Shakspere’s manuscript, anticipated the 
fast representation and issued the quarto, with the 
attractive announcement that it was an 1 absolute 
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novcltj rht editors of the folio, after Im mg d< nded 
tint ’/roifus and Ctesuda should foilov /i‘mA» and 
Juhet among the trageahes, changed thetr minds, 
.ippire ntlv uncertain how tin {>ln should bed's-cd, 
and pi iced it lutvun the Histone- and ‘1 mgedtes ; 
tins led to the earn tiling of a leaf, and the filling 
up of a hi ink spice lelt b\ the alteration, with the 
Prologue to ’I talus a/d Cnsstd<t--i prologue* which 
is believed by several *ntns not to Inn come from 
*<lnl s-jiere s hmd 

'l here is extreme unrcrtamlv with respirt to the 
dale of the ph\ Dekktr and thclllc were engaged 
m 1599 upon a pi n on this subject, and, from ail 
entrj in the St (turners' register. I'cbninr) 7. rfios- 
1603, it nppeirs tint r Tiotlus aid Creittda had becti 
acted In Shakspcn s cotnpam, the I.ord Cham- 
berlain’s Servants \\ is this Sluksperi \ ph) 5 We 
are thrown Imk upon internal evidence to thank* 
this question, ind the* inttrmi evidence is list If 0! 
a conflicting kind, and has led to opposite tom ll - 
sums '1 he m issue woridlj wisdom of Irijsses argute 
it is supposed, in favour of 1 late date, and the general 
tone of the phj his l>etn compared with that of 
Timor, of A turns 1 lit fart that it does not contain 

a single weak cndinu, rna onl> six light endings, is, 
however, almost dei isive evidence against our plating 
it after either Tnnon or Maebetk , and the other 
metrical characteristic* are considered, by the most 
careful student of this rl.iss of evidence m the ca s c 
of the present ph) (licit* berg), to point to ,a date* .about 
1603 Other authorities plate it as late as rfioS or 
1609, while a third theorj (that of Verphnckand Grant 
White) attempts to solve the chfik allies by supposing 
that it was first written m 1603, and revised and en- 
larged shortly before the publication of the cjuarto. 
Parts of the p!a> — nolabl) the last battle of Hector 
— appear not to be bj Shahspere The interpretation 
of the ph} itself is as difficult as the ascertainment 
of the external facts of its history*. With what me 
lention and m wlnt spirit did Shaksperc write this: 
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strange comedy ? All the Greek heroes who fought 
against Tioy are pitilessly exposed to ridicule , Helen 
and Cressida are light, sensual, and heartless, for 
whose sake it seems infatuated folly to strike a blow' , 
Troilus is an enthusiastic joung fool, and even 
Hector, though valiant and generous, spends his life 
in a cause which he know s to be unprofitable, if not 
evil All this is seen and said by Thersites, w'hose 
mind is made up of the scum of the foulness of 
human life But can Shakspere’s view' of things have 
been the same as that of Thersites ? 

The central theme, the joung love and faith of 
Troilus given to one who w r as false and fickle, and his 
discovery of his error, lends its colour to the whole 
play It is the comedy of disillusion And as Troilus 
passed through the illusion of Ins first love for woman, 
so by middle life the world itself often appears like 
one that has not kept her promises, and who is a poor 
deceit er We come to see the seamy side of life , 
and from this mood of disillusion it is a deliverance 
to pass on even to a dark and tragic view' of life, to 
which beauty and virtue reappear, even though human 
weakness or human vice maj do them bitter wrong 
Now' such a mood of contemptuous depreciation of 
life may have come over Shakspere, and spoilt lum, 
at that time, for a writer of comedy But for Isabella 
ive should find the coming on of this mood m 
Measmc foi Measure , there is perhaps a touch of it 
tn Hamlet At this time Tioilus and Cicssida may 
liavc been written, and soon aftenvards Shakspere, 
rousing himself to a deeper inquest into things, may 
rave passed on to his great series of tragedies 
Let us call this, then, the comedy of disillusion, and 
:ertainly, wherever w'e place it, we must notice a 
staking resemblance in its spirit and structure to 
Ttmotrof Athens Timon has a lax benevolence and 
hallow trust in the goodness of men , he is undeceived, 
ihd bitterly turns away from the whole human race, 
n a rage of disappointment In the same play, 
ftleibiades is, in like manner, wronged by the world , 
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hut lie take** In*, injuries ti*mh, lilt n min of action 
and cxi»eriuiii l, and so,s about the subduing of his 
base antagonists \pemantus, again is the dog like 
reader of men, 1 now mg thu r justness and Inst, him 
self litre, 'Innltis, the noble green goose*, goes 
through his \outhtul ugonv o f ascertaining the un* 
avortluness of her tt> whom he had given his faith 
and hope* , hut he* is in ide ot a stronger and more 
energetic idire than ! trnon, and comes out of his 
trial a man, no longer a ho) , somewhat harder, 
perhaps, than before, bat strung up feu sustained and 
determined ution HeiscompKteh delivered from 
Cressnh and from I'uuttr, and h) Hector's eleath 
supplied vith a moMve* for tin utmost » 'ertion of his 
heroic powers Ulvsses, the mtulnsis ot 1 rodus, is 
the much experienced man ot the world, possessed 
of its highest and brouhst wisdom, which jet alwajs 
remains worldlv wisdom, and never rises into the 
spiritual contemplation of i I’rospero He sees all 
the unworthiness of human life, hut will use, it for 
high worldl) uius , the. spirit of lrreveisues and in- 
subordination in the titnp lie vvoultl restrain hr the 
politie nnclunen of what he (.ills ‘ degree*” (Act 1 
Sc. in 1*75-130). Cressidi he reads at .1 glance, 
seeing to the bottom eif her sensual shallow nature, 
and lie assists at the disillusioning of the voting prince, 
whose nobleness is apparent to him from the first. , 
Thersitcs also sees through the illusions of the world, 
but bis very incapacity to have ever been deceived is 
.1 sign of the ignoble nature of the* vvn.lt h He feeds 
and grows strong upon gaihage, pin sical nastiness 
and moral sores are the luxuries of his imagination 
The other characters— the brute warrior, Aja\, the 
insolent self-worship per, Achilles Hector, heroic but 
too careless liow and when he expends his heroic 
strength— are of minor importance As the blindness 

of youthful love is shown in Troiius, so old age, m 
its least venerable form, given up to a gratification of 
sensuality b) proxy, is exposed to derision in Pandar 
The *p >* _ ^s for Ttotfus)and Cnssufa wtre found by 
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Shakspere in Chaucer’s Tioilus and Crcscide, Caxton’s 
translation from the French, Rccuyles, ot Test/ net ton 
■)} Troy , perhaps, also, Lj dgate’s Ti oyc Bokc Thersites 
he probably found in book 11 of Chapman’s Homo 
Shakspere’s conception of Cressida and of Pandar 
differs widely from Chaucer’s m Shakspere’s hands, 
in accordance w ith the general design of the drama, 
Cressida and her uncle grow base and contemptible 
Some critics have supposed that the love-story was 
written at a much earlier date than the part which 
treats of Ulysses , but we have seen that the contrasted 
characters of Troilus and Ulysses are both essential 
parts of the conception of the drama, and ivere created 
as counterparts 

30 Othello Is the only play which appealed m 
quarto (1622) m the mtenal between Shakspere’s 
death and the publication of the first folio We have no 
means, except by internal evidence, of ascertaining the 
date at which the play w r as written Upon the strength 
of a supposed allusion to the armorial bearings of the 
new’ order of Baronets, instituted m 16x1 — 

The hearts of old ga\c hands. 

But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts 

(Act III Sc. iv L 46-47 ) — 

the play has been referred to a year not earlier than 
1611. But the metrical tests confirm the impression 
produced by the general character and spirit of the 
tragedy, that it cannot belong to the same period as 
The Tempest, Cymbcltnc, and The W vita's Tale It 
evidently is one of the group of tragedies of passion 
which includes Macbeth and Lcai Ihe year 1604 haj 
been accepted by se\ eral critics as a not improbable 
date for Othello 

The original of the story is found in Cinthio’s 
Hecaiomithi , but it has been m a marvellous manner 
elevated and re-created by Shakspere The incident 
of an intended attack on Cyprus by the Turks may 
have been suggested by the historical fact that such 
an attack was actually made in the year 1570. 

7 2 
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Coleridge Ins jmth -vnul tint the agonised doubt 
which hjs hold of the Moor is not tin jealousy of a 
nnn of intmilh jt 'Imi t< mju. r, md In contrast'; 
Othello w tth I eonte hi 7/r IVtnUt a Title, and 
1 t'OintiN in Lxttlehte \ tin in wtrlilitlnev* or pn- 
liu: sii'pnmn i<- the. list thin!; tint Othello totild lie 
guilts of IIimi! i tree and noble* nature, niturall) 
trustful, with i hud at tr.rd union net returning 
some of his barbam simp!, ness of soul in midst of the 
subtle md i ! tute jio'metatu, of \ rnu t Ht is great 
tn sunpli In ran Ktion, but nnm ul in trie iompU\ 
nfTur-. of life, and a tr*m,n to the indignant detents 
ot the debased luh m c hunter Notmog is more* 
dm, drotis, more tom huh th tithe Kue of Othello 
ami Desekimms l he b uititnl Iulrn girl r. fisu 
niled b\ tlie re ml stuti'th and grandeur and tinder 
protects eiless ot the* Moor He is ill, trilled b\ the* 
sweettieS 1 ", the sunpuln, tin* uintle disposition, the 
gr.auous atom inline ss ul Desthmom But neither 
quite righil) hums the culur, there ts none of that 
perfeit equalltj and [x rfec t knowledge between them 
which unites n> tlmlessb Brutus and 1‘ortn 

Dtsdeinona and Othello arc jorted on thur \ojage* 
to Cjprus, uid at meeting lluir happiness touches 
a height which is almost too rare ind evqtiisiti 
From that moment of rapture and n union to the 
moment when Othedlo sins himselt In the bml\ of his 
murdered wife, there i. an unallex cited mtensitj of 
tragic pain Othello cannot hate Desdemom, his 
miser) is that he must love* her dihougli he slmcs to 
hate, nnel must sla> her. although he would the that 
she might be pure and In c 'i here is no character in 
Shakspere. s plays so full of serpentine power and 
serpentine poison as lago The Jachimo of Cy title- 
lun is a faint sketch in water colours of the absolute 
\ilhm Iago He is enuous of Cassio, and suspects 
that the Moor may have wronged lus honour, 
but his nnhgnanc) is out of all proportion to men its 
alleged motives Cassio notwithstanding his moral 
weaknesses, is a chualrous nature possessed by 
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enthusiastic admiration of his great general and the 
beautiful ladj who is lus wife But Iago can see 
neither hunnn v little nor greatness All things to him 
are common and unclean, and he is content that thej 
should be so He is not the slj , sneaking, and too 
manifest villain of some of the actors of his part He 
is “honest Iago,’’ and passes fora rough jet shrewd 
critic of life, who is himself frank and candid To 
ensnare the nohlj guileless Othello was, therefore, 
no impossible task Shaksperc does not allow Iago to 
triumph , hts end is wrctc hed as his life had been 
And Othello, restored to lo\e through such tragic 
calamity, dies once more reunited to his wife, and 
lojal, in spite of all his wrongs, to the city of his 
adoption It is he who has sinned, and not she who 
was dearer to him than himself, and of lus own 
wrongs and griefs he can make a sudden end. 

Fmilia may be compared with Paulina of The 
Winter's Tale 

31 King Lear, among the tragedies of passion, is 
the one m which passions assume the largest propor- 
tions, act upon the widest theatre, and attain their 
absolute extremes The storj of Tear and Ins daughters 
was found bj Sliakspcre in H olmshed, and lie may hav e 
taken a few hints from an old play, ThcTtue Chionnk 
Htstoiy of /sin? len t &c In both Ilohnshcd's 
version and that of the Tiut CJnomclc , the armj of 
Jx*ar and his hrencli allies is victorious , Lear is rein- 
stated in lus kingdom, but Uohnshcd relates how, 
after Lear's death, her sisters’ sons warred against 
Cordelia, and look her prisoner, when “being a 
woman of a man!) corn age and despairing to recover 
liberty ,” she slew herself The story is also told by 
Higgins in 1 'hc Mtuoi fo> Magisti ales , by Spenser 
, {Fame Quccnc, II \ 27-32), from whom Shaksperc 
adopted the form of the name “ Cordelia and m a 
ballad (printed m Percy’s Relujucs) probably later in 
date than Shaksperc’s play With the story of Lear 
Shaksperc connects that of Gloucester and his two 
sons An episode in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia sup- 
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phed eh meters and imultnts for this {xsrtion of the 
ph>, SuIik\\ blind king of Paplihgonn correspond- 
ing to the Gloucester of Sluhsperc. JJut here, too, 
the slorj had in the dnmatist s original a lnpp) 

« ndmg the Paphh},onn» king is rolend to his 
throne, and the brothers nit reconciled 

I he ditt of Mnhsj>ercs phs is prohibit 1605 or 
1606. It was tnurtd on the Stationers' register, 
Not 26, 1607 and tin. tntn stites tint it hid been 
acted “upon St Sn phan s da) at Omstmv. list ," / e 
Dec. 26, 1606 I In ph\ wts prm’ed in <ptarto in 
160S • \n upward limit of date is supplied by the 

publication of llarsnus JJetlatdtun <'J J» * 

posiitns, 1603,10 which shahsptre ss is indebted for 
the names of manj of the desiU m J dgar* spett hes ’ 
It has hetn slight sttd that Gloucester s mention ol 
“late eclipses m the sun and moon " ( \ct I Se 11 
L 112) refers to the great eclipse of the sun, C>t tohtr, 
1605, preceded within a month bj an eclipse of the 
moon, and that the words which follow snorth after 
the mention of eclipses, “mathunlions hollowness, 
trenchers, and all ruinous disorders, follow us dis- 
quietls to our grates,” had speml point if dihsered 
on the stage while the Gunpowder Plot of Nos. 5, 
1605, was fresh in mcn’s> minds - 
Shahspcre cares little to gne the openin ' incidents 
of lus plat a look of prosaic, historical probability 
The spectator or reader is asked, as it were, to grant 
the dramatist certain data, and then to obserte what 
the imagination can make of them Good and tsil 
in this plaj are clenrl) sesered from one another— 
(more so than in Macbeth or in Otinllo) —ami at the 
last, goodness, if we judge morels b> external for- 
tunc, would seem to be, if not defeated, at least 
not triumphant Shahspcre has dared, while pa>- 
ing little regard to mere historical s erisimihtudc. to 
represent the most solemn and awful mysteries of life 
as they actually are, without attempting to offer a 
read) -made explanation of them Cordelia dies 
strayed in prison , yet sse know that her desotion of 
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love was not misspent Lear expires in an agony of 
grief ; but he has been delis ered from his pride and 
passionate wilful ness lie has found that instead of 
being a master, at whose nod all things must bow, he 
is weak and helpless, a sport even of the wind and the 
nun . his ignorance of true love, and pleasure in false 
professions of love, hav e giv en place to an agonised 
clinging to the love which is real, deep, and tranquil 
because of its fulness Lear is the greatest sufferer m 
Shakspcre’s plajs , though so old, he has strength 
which makes linn a subject for prolonged and vast 
agony, and patience is unknown to him 'Ihe 
elements seem to have conspired against him with his 
unnatural daughters, the upheaval of the moral world, 
and the rage of tempest m the air seem to be parks of 
the same gigantic convulsion In the midst of this 
tempest wanders unhoused the white-haired Lear, 
while his fool — most pathetic of all the minor cha- 
racters of Shakspcre — jests half-wildly, half-cohcrcntly, 
half-bitterly, half-lcndcrly, and alwajs with a sad re- 
membrance of the happier past The poor boy’s 
heart has been sore ever since his “ young mistress 
went to France . 

If Cordelia is pure love, tender and faithful, and 
Kent is unmingled loyalty, the monsters Gonenl and 
Regan are gorgons rather than w omen, such as Shak- 
sperc has nowhere else conceived. The aspect of 
Gonenl can almost turn to stone , in Regan’s tongue 
there is a viperous hiss Gonenl is the more formid- 
able, because the more incapable of any hatred which 
is not solid and four-square Regan acts under her 
sister’s influence, but has an eager venomousness of 
her own The story of Gloucester enlarges the basis 
of the tragedy Lear’s affliction is no mere private 
incident , there is a breaking of the bonds of nature 
and society all around us But Gloucester is suffering 
for a former sin of self-indulgence, Lear is “more 
sinned against than sinning” Yet Gloucester is 
granted a death which is half joyful His affliction 
serves as a measure of the huger affliction of the king. 
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1'clpar uid I dmmid an. a commuted both arc 
men of penetration, energy. and •.fill, on on the side 
of c\ il, the other on the snk of Rood ! dgnrs virtue 
is active, enduring, and full of device , he rises at last 
to be the justici irv who brings his evil brother stcrnl) 
to punishment Jvcrjwlurc throughout the phj 
i'lnks]H.re s imaginative daring unpn s<cs us Nothing 
m jio.tr> is bolder or more wonderful thin the scene 
on the night of the tempest in the hovel where the 
king, whose mu licet his now giun v.a\, is m companj 
with I’tUar, assuming madness, the Tool, with his 
foiled pnlutu mirth, anil Kent 

’1 lie test of the quarto differ-- tonsiderablj from 
that of the' folio , but the opinion th it the 1 iter text — 
that of tne folio — exhibits i revision of his own work 
b> shakspere* is not supported In Miftu lent evidence. 
“I he folio was printed from an independent manu 
script, and its text is on the* whole much superior to 
that of the quartos leach, however, supplies p issiRen 
which are wanting in the other " toenciu of \et JV, 
is not lound m the folio 

32 Macbeth was seen acted at the. Globe In Dr 

Dorman — who give's a detailed sketch of the pim 

on April 20, 1610 Hut the t h ir.u *e ristir s of v edifica- 
tion forbid us to pktc; it after Panin ami tn/ai 1 ana 
Cltopaha , or very near T/n hmptst 1 lght endings 
begin to appear m considerable number m Mad>dh 
(twenty one is the precise numbtr), but of \u ik 
endings it contains onlv two Ipon the whole, the 
internal evidence supports the opinion of Malone, 
that the play was written about 1606 I he words in 
Macbeth's vision of the kings ( la 1 \ Sc 1 h 120), 

home I sec 

Tint twofold tolls xml tn.l>k sceptres earn, 

refer to the union of the two kingdoms under James I 
James had revived the practice of touching for the 
king’s evil, described Act IV Sc. 111 L 140-150 
“Here’s a farmer that hangd himself on the ex- 
pectation of plenty” (Act II. Sc m. L. 5) ma y have 
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reference to the unusunllj low price of wheat m the 
dimmer and autumn of 1606. “ Here’s an equivo- 
cntoi that could swear in both scales against either 
scale , who committed treason enough for God’s sake, 
jet could not equivocate to heaven” (Act II Sc 111 
L 9) has been supposed to allude to the doctrine of 
cquh oration, avowed by Henry Garnet, Superior of the 
order of Jesuits in England, on his trial for the Gun- 
powder 'l reason, March 28, 1606, and to Ins perjurj 
on that occasion In 16 ti the ghost of Bunqtio was 
jestingly alluded to in Beaumont and I'letchcr’s Knight 
of the Jim nun' Pistlc 

The materials for his plaj Shakspere found m 
Holmshed’s Chronult , connecting the portion which 
treats of Duncan and Macbeth with Holmshcd’s 
account of the murder of King Duffe by Donwald 
The appearance of Banquos ghost and the sleep- 
walking of I adj Macbeth appear to be inventions of 
the dramatist 

1 homas Middleton’s plaj of The IVttch, discovered 
in MS in 1779, contains many points of resemblance 
to Macbeth The Cambridge editors, Messrs Clark 
and Wright, are of opinion that Macbith was inter- 
polated with passages by a second aulhor—not im- 
probably by Middleton — after Slnkspere’s death, or 
after he had ceased to be connected with the theatre , 
the interpolator expanded the parts assigned to the 
weird sisters and introduced a new character, Hecate 
'J he follow mg passages arc pointed out as the supposed 
interpolations Act I Sc. 11 , in L 1-37, Act II 
Sc i L Ci, in (Porter’s part) Act III Sc v , Act IV 
Sc 1 L 39-17 and 125-^32, 111 L 140-159, Act V 
(?) 11, v, L 47-50, mu L 32-33 (“Before my body I 
throw my warlike shield ”) and 35-75 This thcoiy 
of interpolation must be considered as m a high 
degree doubtful, and m particular the Porlei’s part 
shows the hand of Shakspere As to Middleton’s 
The Witch , it w f as probably of later date than Shak- 
spere’s play. 

While m Romeo and Juliet and in JIamlel we feel 

x&tVcC ’ ^ < ' 
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tint Slv>l v,.ort nov Ik.** in and nm k ft off, and refined 
upon or br<»nK.d <>,< j hi 1 tinwhts MniVth seems as 
il vtrtn > out Tt ^ lu.it, . ml motiv'd from first to ksf 
with untmtfd t» n u t It u hU A*Wtdi 1 a a pmt 
mist.r in whnh lunthms J*« tv ruled v. »th rwidin 
ami po.wr, uiu i Milckt) of wmlrmnship vhtch has 
b.nvin. tnstim'iu. llti theme of the drama is tin. 
pradu *1 -urn through yu.ldm*g to oil vtthm and nil 
without, of a uv”\ who *l*os eh from the fir-t runted 
b, ln*e .uu« ambition- thought ». jet psoit-^l elements 
in hts mtute nt p Isolde honour a, til lotilty 'Hit con 
trust 1 k, uen M,uhe*h '.ml I.ndy Mat tv th, united !>} 
their uffi r 'tons their fortunes, and the tr « rune, t * made 
to illtis’r it<’ ind In ht up tlu t hiraeter of ea« h Macbeth 
has pluii< il untta**., !>*.t moral we.ihn.-s-, isntl k sub 
je< t to t\< tied mn.'tn ttnc t\ tr, 1 Its faint nnd inter 
lnitti nt Jo. till tinkim* <& him — ht would h.nt the 
iron, of mute without its puns Hut w in it once his 
hands are djul in blood he hardly t-arc* to withdraw 
them, md the sun. fi.->rs which hid tt ruled to hold 
him Inch from murder, now urt,e lum on to dovifie 
and treble murders, until s’ lughtcr, almost athless, 
become’, the habit of his re urn At list the gallant 
soldier of the o|«.nm’ of the play fights for his life 
with i wild and brute Id e force fits whole CMsteece 
has become jmk*>* and Intelcs** ami yet he clings to 
existence I~ad\ Macbeth is of a finer and more 
delicate nature I Ia\ mg fixed he r ey e upon an < nd— 
the attainment for her husband of Duncan's crown— 
she accepts the mc\ liable means , she nines hersclt 
for the terrible nudit’s work bj artificial stimulants, 
jet she* cannot strike* the sleeping king who resembles 
her father Hating sustained her weaker husband, 
her own strength gneswaj, and in sleep, when her 
will cannot control her thoughts, she is piteoush 
afllictcd by the memory of one* stain of blood upon 
her little hand At last her thread of life snap* «od 
dcnly Macbeth, whose affc< tion for her was real, lias 
sunk too far into the apntln of joy less mint to feel 
deeply her loss Ranquo the loyal soldier, praying 
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for restraint of cul thoughts which enter his mind 
as thc> had entered that of Macbeth, but winch work 
no evil there, is set o\ er against Macbeth, as virtue is 
set oxer against disloyalty The witches are the super- 
natural beings of terror, in harmony with Shakspcrc’s 
tragic period, as the fames of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream are the supernatural beings of his days of 
fancy and frolic, and as Ariel is the supernatural 
genius of his latest period. There is at once a 
grossness, a horrible reality about the watches, and a 
m) stery and grandeur of exil influence 
33 Antony and Cleopatra, though by the person 
of Antony it connects itself with Jultus Cizsai, is a 
striking contrast to that play in subject and in style, 
and is separated from it m the chronological order by 
a wide intenal. In Mav of the year 160S, Blount (after- 
wards one of the publishers of the First Folio) entered 
in the Stationers’ register A Book called Antony and 
Cleopatra 'llus was, not improbably, Shaksperc’s 
tragedy The source of the play is the life of Antonius 
m North’s Plutatch Shakspcre had found m Piutaich 
his Brutus almost ready made to his hand , lie deemed 
it necessary to transform and transfigure the Antony 
of history, stained as he is by crimes not only of 
xoluptuousness but of cruelty “Of all Shakspere’s 
historical plajs,” wrote Coleridge, “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra is by far the most wonderful,” and he calls 
attention to what he terms its “ happy valiancy ” of 
style Shahsperc, indeed, now'herc seems a greater 
master of a great dramatic theme The moral ideals, 
the doctrines, the stoical habits and stoical philosophy 
of Brutus and Portia, are as remote as possible from 
the sensuous splendours of the life m Egypt, from 
Antony’s careless magnificence of strength, and the 
beauty, the arts, and endless variety of Cleopatra 
Yet, though the tragedy has all the glow' and colour of 
oriental magnificence, it remains true at heart to the 
moral laws w-hich govern human life. The worship ot 
pleasure by the Egyptian Queen and her paramour 
is, after all, a failure, even from the first. There is no 
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trut_ < on'lilv v c. no tendfist strength of love pu-sible 
between \nmv and l.i* “ erjwtrt of old Nile” l>ih 
inspires the other with a mastering spirit off urination, 
but \n»uii\ i now*, not the moment unui CU upatra may 
be f mbits-. to him and llto, '•nnwta.es her entiled 
mires to re nui iur j**nir me? Antony 'Ihe great 
Roman sohher graduates lo^s hi tnctye, his pirlg 
muit, and cun hn> jew. in life it last, the despair of 
'.pent forces 01 ies down upon hurt, and it is onl) oat 
of dt&pnr th-»* he «nnu>’es strength enough to fight 
tiercels \ lun dmen to I*n\ lie is the rum of Ctco* 
pains maitit I'pon CleopatM herself the genius 
of Slnlspeft has i*ecn hushed she is the* most 
womkmii ot his creations of n omen formed of the 
greatest number of elements — apparently conflict 
mg elements jet muted In the inWcrj of life 
“ to heap tip together .ill that is most unsubstan- 
tial, fmolotis \am. contemptible, and \ amble, till 
the worthlessness he lost m the magnitude*, and ? 
sense of th- sublime spring from the verj elements 
of littleness to do this belonged onl) to Slnl sj>cre, 
that worker of miracles’* \\ ht l e creating. with so 
much imaginative ardour, his Clcopura, Shaksjwre 
jet stands awaj from her, and, tn a manner, criticises 
her linobarhus, who sees through enen* wile and 
guile of the Queen, is, as it wore, a chorus to the plaj, 
a looker on at the game , he stands clear of the golden 
hare which make’s up the atmosphere around Cleo 
patra and jet he is not a mere critic or comment itor 
(Shakspcrc never permitting the presence of a person 
m his dr inn who is not a true portion of it) Knolnrlms 
himself is under the influence of the charm of Antonj, 
and slajs himself because he has wronged his niastci 
'I he figures of Antonj and the Queen are ennobled 
and elcaatcd In the strong power of attraction, even 
of devotion, winch the) evert oier those about them 
— Antony over Enobarbus, Cleopatra over her atten- 
dants, Chanman and Iras 

34 Conolanus was written about i CoS, as appears 

from the metrical cli iracterisUes, The light-ending 
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test puts it next after Antony and Cleopat) a, and it 
is probable that such is its actual place m the chro- 
nological order Shakspere m his North’s Plutaich 
found another subject for tragedy Having rendered 
into art the lustoiy of the rum of a noble nature 
through ^ oluptuous self-indulgence, he went on 
to represent the rum of a noble nature through 
haughtiness and pride Fiom Egypt, with its 
splendours, its glow , its revels, its moial licence, we 
pass back to austere republican Rome The majestic 
figure of Volumnia is Shakspere’s ideal of the Roman 
matron The gentle Virgiha is the most dutiful and 
tenderly loyal of wi\es, and her friend Valeria — (how 
remote from the free-tongued girls of Cleopatra) — is 

The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle 

That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow 

And hangs on Dian’s temple 

But, although free from voluptuousness, the con- 
dition of Rome is not strong and sound There is 
political division between the patricians and plebeians 
Shakspere regards the people as an overgrown child 
with good and kindly instincts, owning a basis of 
untutored common-sense, but capable of being led 
astray by its leaders , possessed of little judgment and 
no reasoning powers, and without capacity for self- 
restramt It is not for the people that Shakspere m 
this play reserves his scorn, but for their tribunes, the 
demagogues, who mislead and pervert them — a pair of 
political foxes Although nobler types of individual 
character are to be found among the patricians than 
the plebeians, the dramatist is not blind to the patri- 
cian vices, and indeed the whole tiagedy turns upon 
the existence and the influence of these Conolanus 
is by nature of a kindly and generous disposition, but 
he inherits the anstocratical tradition, and his kind- 
liness strictly limits itself to the circle which includes 
those of lus owm rank and class For his mother he 
has a veneration approaching to worship , he is con- 
tent to be a subordinate undei Commius , for the 
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old Mencmu* lie has no ilniost ftlnl re srd , hut the 
people are* shv t -, f " “curs' ‘minnows" His haughti 
ness becomes towering, because his personal pnue, 
which in itself is great, is built tin overa solid and hteh 
reared pride of il^ss Whtn lit is banished I.Ij latter 
ness ari-ts not onh from ht> sen t of the contempttbh 
nature of the ndurvinc-* to whom he is fenced to 
\ ield. but from the additional vise tint he. 1ns been 
deserted b» Ins ovn class * the dast ( rd noulcs '* lie 
would henceforward, if pus able, bt himself alone, 
s landing 

As if a m-*n vuic ant! w of Jui. vdf 

And t n-vr no oU’cr l-in 


And it ts m this spirit nl revolt against the bonds of 
socict) and of inture' that he advance* attain >t his 
native citj Hut his haughtiness t innnt r»all\ pi me 
lum above nature. In the presence of his wit*, his 
bov, and bn mother, the s’roug mm gives vav.nml is 
restored once more to human love \nd so Ins file 
comes tinon linn J'o the la*t sonic limit, of hn pmle 
remains, and the immediate occasion ol his death is 
an outbreak of that sudden passion, springing from 
his self esteem, ninth had alreadv often md grie'votislj 
wronged him 

Mcnemus Agrtppa is like an cirher Ctoiwalo of The 
Tt/n/’.sf, an incarnation of luimoious tommon-sense , 
he Ins for Conohamis a father!) < ire, leg mis lmn 
with a fatherl\ admiration, and would it possible save 
lum from himself 

35 Timon of Athens is, beyond lt.isonable 
doubt, on!) in part the work of bhakspere A\ hethcr 
Shakspcre worked upon miternk furmslied b) an 
older pin), or whether he left his phv a fragment to 
be completed bj another hand, is uncertain the 
former supposition is perhaps the tonert one’, and 
llic older writer may possibl) have been George 
"Wilkins 'Ihere is a substantial agreement among 
tlic best critics as to what portions of the play arc 
Shakspcrc’s and what arc not. The following may be 
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be distinguished, with some confidence, as the non- 
Shaksperian parts Act I Sc. 1 L 189-240, 258-273 
(or ? from entrance of Apemantus to end of scene), 
11 (certainly), Act II Sc n L 45-124, allAotlll, 
except Sc vl L 98-115, Act IV Sc. 11 L 30-50, 
(?)m L 292-362,399-413,454-543, Act V. (?) Sc 1 
L 1 -59, 11 , m 

There is no external evidence which helps to deter- 
mine the date at which Shakspere wrote his part of 
the play , but it was probably later than Macbeth and 
earlier than Pericles The year 1607 is a date which 
cannot be far astray 

The sources from which Shakspere derived an ac- 
quaintance with the story of Timon were Paynter’s 
Palace of Pleas me, a passage m Plutarch’s Life of 
Mark Antony, and, in particular, a dialogue of Lucian 
But if Shakspere worked upon an older play, it may 
have been through it that he obtained the materials 
which appear to come from Lucian Another play on 
the subject of Timon existed in 1600, which has been 
edited by Dyce It was, m the opinion of Dyce, intended 
for an academic audience, and there is no evidence suf- 
ficient to prove that it had been seen by Shakspere 

Although only a fragment, Shakspere’s part of the 
play is written with the highest dramatic energy 
Nothing is more intense than the conception and ren- 
dering of Timon’s feelings when he turns m hatred 
from the evil world The rich Lord Timon has lived 
m a rose-coloured mist of pleasant delusions The 
conferring of favours has been with him a mode of 
kindly self-mdulgence, and he has assumed that every- 
one is as liberal-hearted and of as easy generosity as 
he is himself Out of his pleasant dream he wakes 
to find the baseness, the selfishness, and ingratitude of 
the world And he passes violently over from his 
former lax philanthropy to a fierce hatred of mankind 
The practical Alcibiades sets at once about righting 
the wrongs which he has suffered But Timon can 
only rage and then die His rage implies the elements 
of a possible nobleness in him , lie cannot acclimatise 
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himself *“5 Alribndes can. to the ln"li and polluted 
mr of the- world, jet the rage '’Ko prnueds Irorn .1 
utikrn -.s «>f mtmv 'I I10 do/ hie Vpiin nun iropts, 
\u U < unit ntul. the tul \hnh \h!ii«b \niiM 
punish mid lioiu ».hnh I tiron flu I Jc Inr) s and 
snarls, but thus not ictlh suffer 'Hie pb} 1 ’ a 
p, until! one, unreluxeu b> the pr«.*i nee of beauty nr 
htnmn north, except Mult north ns Inarms Menard 
possess^, tnn this his mister bhmled h> Ins fierce 
intsantlnopj. ins no t)e-> to se< 

36 Pcncles ts the first of the group of pin .winch 
I lnu maud Romances t»li d sj^rt’s portion of the 
jdn his somethinu of the ‘tightness of a jcdiiminry 
sketch I he first two .mts .ire c*s identic l>) another 
wtur thin shih-jicrc, and prohibit the scenes in 
A<t IV (sc a , \ . and \i ), *■(> revolting t«> our moral 
feeling, are also to bo assigned aval from him Wilt 
rcimms ( \rts III, IV, V, omtttm • the scenes just 
mentioned), is the pure md chinning romance of 
Manna the sei born child of PernKs, her loss, and 
the retoien of both child and mother In the afflicted 
Prince Whether blnk*j»ue worked upon the founda- 
tion of in earlier play or whether the non-Slnk spemn 
jnrts of P* rich c were additions nude to what In* hid 
written, wc rinnot say with cerimntv It is supjiostd 
by some nitits tint three innds can he distinguished 
tint of a gem ml reviser who wrote the first two nets 
md Gowers choruses —jiosahh the dramatist George 
Wflkms . tint of 1 second writer who contributed the 
offe'nsnc scenes of \ct IV . and, third!}, the hind of 
Slnkspere Poichs was entered in the Stationers’ 
register, 160S, b} the bookseller I Mount, and was pub* 
lished with user) ill-irranged test the next year (1609) 
b) another bookseller, who had it is believed, surrep- 
titiously obtained his cojn It was not included 
among die pla>s gnen in the first or sec ond folios, but 
appeared, with six added phjs, in the third folio, 
1664 Ihc story upon which Pnichs is founded js 
tint gnen in Iaiurenee Twine’s Pattern of Pawfall 
Adt'cntuhs (1607) — itself .1 rejrnnt of an early printed 
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version from the French , given also m Gower’s Con- 
fessto A mantis, and originally w ntten about the fifth or 
sixth century of our era, in Greek In all these earlier 
forms of the tale the name of the prince or king of 
Tyre is Apollonius, not Pericles Both Twine and 
Gower appear to have been made use of by the writers 
of Pencks , and the debt to Gower is acknowledged by 
his introduction as the “presenter” of the play It 
should be noted that in 1608, probably immediately 
after the production of the play, appeared a novel by 
George Wilkins, The Painfull Advent mes of Pencles, 
Pnnce of Tyie , which once more tells the story m 
prose, the version m this instance being m great 
measure founded upon the play, of which Wilkins him- 
self is conjectured to have been one of the authors 
The drama as a whole is singularly undramatic 
It entirely lacks unity of action, and the prominent 
figures of the opening scenes quickly drop out of the 
play A mam part of the story is bnefiy told m rhymed 
verse by the presenter, Gower, or is set forth m dumb 
show But Shakspere’s portion is one and indivisible 
It opens on shipboard with a tempest, and in Shak- 
spere’s later play of storm and wreck he has not 
attempted to rival the earlier treatment of the subject 
“No poetry of shipwreck and the sea.” a living poet 
writes, “has ever equalled the great scene of Pencks , 
no such note of music was ever struck out of the clash 
and contention of tempestuous elements ” Milton, when 
writing Lycidas, the elegy upon his drowned friend, 
remembered this scene, and one line m particular — 

And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse. 

To this rage of storm succeeds the hush of Cenmon’s 
studious chamber, m which the wife of Pencles, tossed 
ashore by the waves, wakens wondenngly from her 
trance to the sound of melancholy music Cenmon, 
who is master of the secrets of nature, who is liberal 
m his “ learned chanty,” who held it ever 

Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 

Than nobleness and riches, 


srfAh'srrxr, emai- 
ls like a first study for Prospern In the fifth act 
Marina so named* from her birth it sea, has growm to 
the age of fourteen years, and is, as it were, a sister of 
Miranda and Pcrcuta (note in each case the signifi- 
cant name) She, Ide Perdun, is a rhttd lost b> her 
parents, and, like Pudita, we see her fiowcr-likc v ith 
her (lowers — only these (lowers of M.mna arc not for 
a merry making, but a gruc 'li«c melancholy of 
Pericles is a clear-obscure of sadness, not a gloom of 
cloudy remorse like tint of 1 contc*- Ills meeting 
with his lost Marina is like an anticipation of the 
scene in which Cymhchttc recourn his sons and 
daughter, but the s. enc in T 7 . rules is filled with a 
rarer, keener passion of joy And again, the mar- 
vellous meeting between I.cnntcs and llermionc is 
anticipated by the union of Pericles and his Pimm 
Thus Pencks containing the motives of much that 
was worked out more fully m later dramas, may be 
said to bear n> the Ko.11 nut-, somewhat of the same 
relation which 7 tie 7 :. > hot lam oj i i no..; Kars to 
the comedies of Une which succeeded it m bhak- 
sperc’s second dramatic period 
37 Cymbclmc interne nes with a fragment of 
British history taken from Ilohnshed, a story from 
Koceac.au s Decani not (9th Novel ot and Iiay), the 
Gcnevra of the Italian novel corresponding to Sliak- 
sjierc’s Imogen 'ihe stun is told in a tract Called 
/ / 1 st ward Jot S>’c//s, 1620 (slated by Steevcns and 
Malone to have been published as early as 1603); 
but Slnksperc appears in some way, directly or in- 
directly, to have made acquaintance vith it as given 
by Boccaccio It is a smgul ir circumstance that tn 
the 1600 quarto edition of Much Ado about Kothu.C, 
the opening stage direction runs « Lnter I eonato 
[and] Innogen his wife,” but no speech is assigned 
m the comedy to Innogen, nor does her name Te- 
appcar Here Imogen is w ife to 1 -conatus Posthumus 
Ihe names of the two princes Sliaksperc found, as 
well as the king’s name, in Holinshcd , but the inti- 
dents of their Iminj; been stolen, and their life 
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among the mountains of Wales, appear to have been 
1m entcd by the dramatist 

Dr. Forman records in his MS Boole of Plates anil 
Notes thenof that he saw Cymbehne acted , but he 
gnes no date His book, however, belongs to the 
years 1610-1611, and the metrical and other internal 
evidence point to that time as about the period 
when the drama must have been written It is 
loosely constructed, and some passages possess little 
dramatic intensity Several cntics have questioned 
w'hether the vision of Posthumus (Act V Sc. n ) is of 
Shakspere’s authorship, and it is certainly poorly con- 
ceived and written Nevertheless, the play is one of 
singular charm, and contains in Imogen one of the 
loveliest of Shakspere’s creations of female character 

“ Posthumus and Imogen ” w ould be a fitter name 
for the play than Cymbehne The weak king, 
governed by his strong-minded, ambitious wife, has 
but a small share in the action , it is designed that 
the heroine shall have no true father, no friend or pro- 
tector for a time, except her faithful servant, Pisamo 
His children — royal in nature — inherit none of the 
king’s weakness The Queen transmits to het son 
only her evil disposition, with none of her force of 
intellect Cloten is the aristocrat fool, thick-witted, 
violent, with the coarse conceit of a high-born boor 
Imogen has the incredible bad taste to prefer to him 
“a poor and worthy gentleman,” endowed with 
beautiful gifts of nature, and possessed of all the 
culture of his time But Posthumus, with his plain 
British understanding, parted from his wife, is no match 
for the craft and cunning of Italy His faith m 
Imogen is of a half-romantic kind, unconfirmed by 
calm and deep acquaintance with her heart that faith 
is not subtly poisoned, like the love of Othello, but sud- 
denly, m one brief and desperate encounter, over- 
thrown His jealousy is not heroic, like Othello’s, it 
shows something of grossness, unworthy of his truer 
self In due time penitential sorrow does its work, his 
nobler nature reasserts itself, and m the final reunion 
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of pirent and lost children, llu utim; hudnml i-.nJ'o 
restored to the *pm 1 n<. uine, jojoiis heart of h*«s wife 
Except grandeur and m >p -t\, which v ore riscrtcd 
for llemuouc and Queen Katharine, it entiling tint 
ran make a worn in loieh is giun bj the poet to 
Imogen quuk and exquisite let lings brightness of 
intellu t, dthiaK mrunn uion, cnerrv to hate cul, and 
to right what is w ron„. s. urn for i hat t-* mean o r 
rude, culture, damn vomanh pi<omph**hmcnt<, the* 
gift of song, a rami in tor cupmite happmess and no 
less seuisitu uiess to the harpaess of sotnm a power 
of quick reunerv from di mer when the warmth of 
lo\e hre ithes upon her o"ie more, heautr of a tyfHJ 
which is noh'e and refined And Jur lost brothers 
are gallant souths, bred happih far from the court, an 
wilds where* their generous imtinctx and lose of free 
dona and actum find mno'int if itiMifhni.nl modes 
of gratification \s m ill tin works of tins period, .an 
open air feeling penadts a gnat piri of the drama , 
nature, itself jouius and tree, ministers to what is 
beautiful, simple, or heron tn in m while set l»> Shah* 
spore nature alone is nt\er am where tom eived as 
sufticient to satisfa the heart or the imagination of a 
human being f\ith reconciliation and reunion this 
like the other Romanies, i !oo» 1 \en Iachimo — * 
a kind of less absoluteh eul lago, suitable to comedy 
instead of tragedi — must repent and be forgo en 
3S The Tempest was probably written late in 
the jenr 16 io A few months previous!} had appe iretl 
an account of the wreck of Sir George homers’ ship m 
a tempest off the Bermudas, entitled A Dtseeury oj 
the Bern' u das , othrneisc mlef the I/e 0/ Duels, e'C, 
wntten b\ Sih ester Jourdan Slnksperc (A< t I Sc. 
11 L 229) makes mention of “the still \e\ed lier- 
moothes ’ Seieral points of resemblance render it 
probable that Shaksjicrc m writing the plav had Jour- 
dan’s tract before him (See* preface to" Clarendon 
Press edition of The Temfest pp fi, 7 ) Add to this, 
that m follow mg Greene s Tarrfotto, as Shakspere docs 
in his Ift/iteSs Tah (acted 161 1), the drmutist turns 
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aside from it m one important particular — Perdita is 
not cast adrift at sea m a rudderless boat Why ? 
Probably because Shakspere had already made use of 
this incident in The Tempest In the Induction to 
Jonson’s Baifholomcio Fair , 1614, there is w hat seems 
an allusion to Shakspere’s Caliban of The Tempest 
“ If there be nei er a Scrvant-monstei 1’ the Fayic who 
can helpe it, he sayes , nor a nest of Antiques ? He 
is loth to make Nature afraid in his P/ayes , like those 
that beget Tales, Tempests , and such like Di allcries ” 
The upward limit of date is fixed by a passage (Act 
II Sc 1 L 147-157) in which Gonzalo describes Ins 
imaginary commonwealth, borrowed from Flono’s 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays, published 1603 
The striking resemblance of Shakspere’s lines begin- 
ning “ The cloud-capt towers ” (Act IV Sc 1 L 152) 
to a passage m the Earl of Stirling’s Tragcdie of 
Danus (Edinburgh 1603, London 1604) should also 
be noted 

Beyond the suggestions obtained from Jourdan’s 
tract no source of the story of the play can be pointed 
out Mention was made by the poet Collins of a tale 
called Aurelio and Isabella containing the same mci- 
dents, but Collins was m this point mistaken , he may, 
however, have seen some other Italian story which re- 
sembled The Tempest 1 he name Setebos (Sycorax’s 
god, Act I Sc 11 L 373), and perhaps other names 
of persons, Shakspere found m Eden’s Jhstoiy oj 
Tiavaik , 1577 In the absence of evidence as to 
a soutce of the play, the most interesting and im- 
portant fact in connection ■with the subject is that 
the German dramatist Jacob Ayrer, who died m 
1605, w T as author of a play, Die schonc Stdea, the 
plot of which has so much in common with the 
plot of The Tempest that it has been supposed that 
they must have had the same original (see Clarendon 
Press edition of The Tempest, preface, p 13) In 
both appear a magician, his only daughter, and an 
attendant spirit , m both, the son of Ins enemy 
becomes the magician’s prisoner, his sword being ren- 
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dcred powerless b\ mamc, ami he is unde tilt* bt.arer 
oflogs for his nustres-. m both tlu storj ends with 
rcconalrlmn and the 1'app'tte.c- of the 1m ers I'nglish 
actors were m Ajrers tot n, Number};, in tfioj and 
i6c0 , m xAiv I-i'gh'-h rctor, performed in German 
a .Sn/rr PosmIi’j v fnkspere. through <onic company 
acting m Gtrm-m, n«»\ jpu retell cd nr account of 
\)rtr‘sph\ 

7W 7V"i*(s(* although ft r from hckm^dnnnUc or 
human micros*. Ins v^tot dung w its spirit of the 
jpturc of a clear u.d s/i] u tim xisnm it expresses 
Slpkspirt s holiest md seems; \.tw of life. Pros 
poro, the* gn it cm Innter i “ho/eth*! toe opposite* of 
the vulgar tiumcnn With command ovc*r the ele- 
mental powers, which stmh has brought to him.be 
possesses mord grand. ur, **nd a t otmnaiid ov tr himself, 
in spite of ocrtsional fits of imohmtnn .ibstnrtion 
and of intellectual imjutu in t he lum s down on life, 
md sees throngn it. u£ will not rehpe to tale his 
pan in it In '■'hiks.peus t irh plj) of supernatural 
agenc.es — A Muhiw > /Mj*”— the* “Jnmnn 

mortals” w t re made the sport of the frolic bn me; 
ehes, here the supernatural powers attend on and 
obej theur ruler iipii It lias been suggested that 
Prosjiero, the gre->t ench m’e r. is Jshtkspiri himself, 
and that when he hrciks his stiff, drowns his book, 
and dismisses his am sjrnts, going back to the* duties 
of his dukedom, 'ihakspere was thmkmg of his own 
resigning of his powers of tmagmaine enchantment, 
his parting from the theatre,' where* his atte'nd.mt 
spin is bat! played their parts, and his return to .Strat- 
ford 

1 lie persons m this plav, while remaining re*al and 
hung are* conceived m a more* abstmt was, more as 
t>pec than those in am other work of Shakspere. 
Prospero is the highest wisdom and moral attainment : 
Gonzalo is humorous common sense incarnated all 
that is meanest and most despicable appears m the 
wretched conspirators , iMiranda, whose name seems 
to suggest wonder, is almost an elemental being, 
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framed in the purest and simplest type of woman- 
hood, yet made substantial by contrast with Ariel, who 
is an unbodied joy, too much a creature of light and 
air to know human affection or human sorrow, Caliban 
—the name formed from cannibal (?) — stands at the 
other extreme, with all the elements m him — appetites, 
intellect, even imagination — out of which man emerges 
into earl) civilisation, but with a moral nature that is 
still gross and malignant Over all presides Prospero 
like a providence And the spirit of reconciliation, 
of forgneness, harmonising the contentions of men, 
appears m The Tempest m the same noble manner 
that it appears m The Win teds Tale, Cymbdmc, and 
Henry VIII (See Mr Brooke’s Primer * English 
literatim , pp 86, 87 ) 

Shakspere seems 111 this play, among other things, 
to consider the question What is true freedom? 
Ariel, incapable of human bonds, pants for liberty , 
Calibfin sings his drunken song of freedom, and con- 
spires to throw off the yoke of Prospero’s rule , but 
Ferdinand, the lover, finds true freedom in service 
to her he loves , and Prospero, resigning his magic 
powers, finds it m the law of human duty 

The conception of Caliban, it may be noted, had 
occurred to Shakspere w'hen he WTOte Tioilus anil 
Crcssida (Act III Sc. 111 L 264) The action of The 
Tempest is comprised w'lthm three hours 

39 The Winter’s Tale was seen at the Globe on 
May 13, 16 1 1, by Dr Forman, and is described m 
his MS Boohe of Plates and Notes thaeof The versi- 
fication is that of Shakspere’s latest group of plays , 
no five-measure lines are rhymed , run-on lines and 
double endings are numerous The tone and feeling 
of The Winters Tale place it in the same period with 
The Tempest and Cymbdmc , its breezy air is surely 
that which blew over Warn lckshirc fields upon Shak- 
spere now r returned to Stratford , its country lads and 
lasses, and their junketings, are those with which the 
poet had m a happy spirit renewed his acquaintance 
Tt is perhaps the last complete play that Shakspere wrote. 
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Jake tilt rom intic pnstonl of Sli thsperc s imtl period 
of .auihordup, As Y<> , hit It. this torocdy ts founded 
upon tin t tk of an » arlv u»ntun|*«ir.in of tin. pott — 
u|K»n (iTitiu. • l at ik'iA' nt, as it was fktii ifil 1 " ti line 1 !, 
/) r, Hitts art J a na first pnnh-h'd m ishf> 'Itie 
idea of intrc>du» mg 'I mic as i • horns comes from 
(lri.UK' uni ill tin. prim tpal riur.ntt.ts eu'cpt 
Paulin i uwl tin* im omp milk rrytu Autohms At 
if to prow, ins ti„lit to di d it he pit is<.d with the 
ilr.unitu nnttv oi tmv\ Mnhsjin. imludit all the 
tncidtnis of h, It rtf? \t within the period of three 
hours w lull. tin. sput'tor of 7 In UttUefs Tah c et5 
Perdu i first is ili die, and aftuw mis as ,a mi ids ft of 
sixteen ibout to huon.L a wife In Gnuie's tale, 
Helium, whom Shihsp^re his named Hcrminne, dies 
ujion Ik uni" of the loss of her son . in Mi d sport s 
play she li\ is to lie riumtid to her repent ut! 
husband 

\fur Ins in inner, Mi ikspert dm is forward to whit 
clmth intirists him in the Mihn.it The p dousy of 
1 inittes it not .a dtt iilul ilnnuiK study like tin Ime 
md jealotis\ of ( Hlu.Uo It is igtiws mtdniss which 
mounts to tlu brain tnd turns 1 conn s whole nature 
into tinre isumng pission 1 he c hiru ter of tin noble 
sufferer Hcrminne is tint with which the dramatist is 
above .ill coiuirnid -this first, and, secondly, the 
{trace, he iut\, and girlish happiness of Pcrdita while 
of the subordinate persons of the dtrnn, Sh ikspere 
delights diteflj in lus own crettion, \utolvctis, the 
most charming of rogues and rovers. Ilernuone may 
be pheed side by side with the Queen Katharine of 
Jfcnr) VII f , which pi tv belongs to this period 
Both arc noble sufferers, w ho In the dignity and purity 
of their natures transcend all feeling of \ ulg.ar resent- 
ment. Deep and even quick feeling never renders 
Hernuonc incapable of an admirable justice, nor 
deprives her of a true sense of pity for him who so 
gr.a\ ely wrongs both her .and himself The meeting of 
kindred, with forgiv eness and reconciliation, if these arc 
called for bv oast offenr r s, forms the common ending 
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of the last plays of Shaksperc The return to life of 
the lost Henmone is, as n were, set visibly before our 
eyes, we assist at the reanimating of one who had 
become a monumental memory, for her recovered 
daughter she has w ords of tenderness , her husband 
she embraces m silence, and we know* that the for- 
gneness is without resene 

l’erdita belongs to the group of e\quisite youthful 
figures set over against those of their graver and 
sadder elders in the plays of this penod She is one 
of the same company with Miranda and Marina, and 
the youthful sons of Cymbehne The shepherdess- 
princess, “ queen of curds and cream,” is less a vision 
than Miranda, the child of wonder, but more perhaps 
a creature of this earth. There is nothing lovelier or 
more innocently joyous in poetry than Perdita at the 
rustic merry-making, sharing her flowers with old and 
young And m Flon/el she has found a lover, full of 
the innocence and chivalry of unstained early man- 
hood 

Autolycus stands by himself among the creations of 
the dramatist The art of thieving as jiractised by 
him is no crime, but the gift of some knavish god 
He docs not trample on the laws of morality', but 
dances or leaps over them with so nimble a foot that 
we forbear to stay him In the sad world which con- 
tains a Lconles and can lose a Mamillius, so light- 
hearted a wanderer must be pardoned even if he be 
light-fingered, and sometimes mistakes for his own 
the sheet Ueaching on the hedge, which happens to 
be ours The name Autolj'cus Shaksperc probably 
found in Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Mctamot phases 

40 King Henry VIII., as we learn from Sir 
Henry Wotton and from T Lorking, was being enacted 
as a new play at the Globe Theatre, under the name 
All is Tine, in June, 1613, when some burning paper 
shot off from a cannon set fire to the thatch and 
occasioned the destruction of the building It has 
been showm conclusively by Mr Speddmg ( Gentlemen's 
Magazine, Aug, 1850, rcpnnted m New Shakspere 
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Suii/i’s 7 ti't Sirttvt s, 1875) tli it the }»h\ K in part 
from* Sink spacs Inntl ta part from 1 !a< hers A 
(knmn 1 r.tii (llert/berg) hts dwnbed Iftrr\ VfJI 
as “a rhroim k Juston with three* and a halt tatas 
irophts a am dbv a nnrrrurc* and 1 * orotntton pageant, 
unling abrupd) with tin. biptistn ut a t hild * Ills 
indeed incohe r tnt in stnn lure \ftcr dl our svm 
inline*? Inu been engaged upon the idt of the 
v. romped (Jucc.tr Katlnrun, we ar< t ill* <1 upon to 
rijtmc m the mitnigc trumph ot l»r mil, Ann*. 
Jtulkn “ J Ik gre tier part o f the fifth 11 t. in v liti h 
the interest ought to Ik* j, altering to 1 head is tx cnpiul 
with mvters in which vt hue not hetn prepared to 
take tnj interest b> wint went before, ami on which 
no mteust is reflected In wlnt mines alter'' Jhit 
\iLWed from another side. tint of its metriial work 
nmishtp, the* pit) is evjuilh tlelit icnt m unit), and 
indeed ln.tr.ns umnunl abb the present c ot two 
writers I let’elier** \er-.e hid cert un stromjli nnrled 
< lnru lemurs one of which is the tea Ireipient ot* 
current c ot double endings \ portion of Jiei n l 'Ilf 
is written m the \eM of Uetehet, and a jKHtion as 
cert unit in ‘•'Inkspac’s terse (ming oicr the ph), 
scene In scent* Air Sodding armed at the following 
result 

Slnksjwre’s p irt \ul S i,n \< t II Si, m , n , 
\ct III be, u (to e\it ot tlie king), Aet V St 1 
I he re*st of the pkn is b) He teller 

In Slnksperes part the proportion of double 
endings is 1 to 3 in I lather’s, i to 1 7 (S«*t tmir’o’) , 
in Shabsperes part the proportion of unstopt lines is 
1 to 203 m Fletchers 1 to 3 79 (Hkmiai), in 
Shiksperc’s part there are 45 light endings and 37 
weak endings m Fletcher’s, 7 light emhngs and 1 
weak ending (Ingu.vw) , m Shakspcres part there are 
si\ rh>mcs, ah atiuhntal , in Fletcher's, ten rh) mes 
(FlfcAt). 

Upon what phn were the joint labours of Shak- 
sperc and Fletcher conducted ? The following is Mr 
Speddmg’s conjecture “ It was not unusual m those 
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dajs, when a play was wanted in a liuny, to set two or 
three, or even four hands, at work upon it, and the 
occasion of the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage (Feb- 
ruaiy, 1612-1613) may \ery likely ha\e suggested the 
production of a pla> representing the marriage of 
Henry VIII and Anne Bullen . I should con- 
jecture that Shakspere had conceived the idea of a 
great historical drama on the subject of Henry VIII , 
which would have included the divorce of Katharine, 
the fall of Wolsey, the rise of Cranmcr, the coronation 
of Anne Bullen, and the final separation of the English 
from the Romish Church, which being the one great 
historical event of the reign, would naturally be 
chosen as the focus of poetic interest, that he had 
proceeded in the execution of this idea as far, perhaps, 
as the third act when finding that his fellows 

of the Globe were m distress for a new play to honour 
the marriage of the Lady Elizabeth with, he thought 
that his half-finished work might help them, and ac- 
cordingly handed them his manuscript to make vvliat 
they could of it , that they pul it into the hands of 
Fletcher (already in high icpute as a popular and 
expeditious playwright), who, finding the original 
design not very suitable to the occasion, and utterly 
bejond his capacity, expanded the three acts into five, 
by interspersing scenes of show and magnificence, and 
passages of description and long poetical conversations, 
m which his strength lay and so turned out a 

splendid ‘historical masque or show-play,’ which was, 
no doubt, very popular then, as it has been ever since ” 
There arc three great figures m the play clearly and 
strongly concaved by Shakspere The King, Queen 
Katharine, and Cardinal Wolsey The Queen is one 
of the noble, long-enduring sufferers, just-minded, 
disinterested, truly charitable, who give their moral 
gravity and grandeur to Shakspere’s last plays She 
has clear-sighted penetration to see through the Car- 
dinal’s cunning practice, and a lofty indignation against 
what is base, but no unworthy personal resentment 
Henry, if vve judge him sternly, is cruel and self- 
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ot style The following portions were assigned b) him 
to Shakspere Act I , except parts of Sc n , w Inch 
was either written In Shakspere and I* letcher in con- 
junction, or b) ]• letcher, and reused by Shakspere , 
Act II Sc 1 , Act 111 Sc i , n , Act IV Sc in , 
Act V (except Sc n) This diusion was subse- 
quentlj confirmed by Mr Fleaj’s application of the 
double-ending test, b) Mr Fumivall’s application of 
the stopped-lme test, and by Professor Ingram’s appli- 
cation of the weak-ending test It must be noted, 
however, that while the evidence of the presence of 
two hands m the play is convincing, the most com- 
petent critics hesitate to make the assertion that 
either of the writers was Shakspere The following 
figures exhibit the lcsults of the verse test Light 
endings, Shakspere’s part, i in 21, Fletcher’s, i in 
445 , weak endings, Shakspere’s part, i in 32, Flet- 
cher’s, 1 m 1426 Unstopped lines, Shakspere’s part, 
1 m 21, Fletcher’s, 1 in 5 26 Double endings, 
Shakspere’s part, 1 in 34, Fletcher’s, 1 in 19 In 
the main the division made by Professoi Spalding m 
his Letta on ShaLspac's Ant hot ship of Two Noble 
Kinsmen (reprinted by the New Shakspere Society, 
1876), and by Mr Iatticdalc in his admirable edition 
of the play (New Shakspere Society, tS 76) agrees 
with that of Mr Hickson 

The Shakspere portions of the play will repay a 
careful stud) 'I he characterisation may be faint, but 
there are animated pieces of dialogue, magnificent 
single speeches, and remarkable Shakspcrian turns of 
expression and imager} The story is derived from 
Chaucer's Knight cs Tale The underplot of I* letcher, 
made tip of indecency and of trash in about equal 
proportions, is but slightly connected with the nobler 
portion of the drama Shakspere’s portion was 
probably written before his latest fragment — that of 
Henry VIII He was at this time abandoning dra- 
matic authorship, and seems to have been willing 
that Fletcher should be the heir to his genius 

\.}Edward III — It has been held by some critics 
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that, in this pin, the t pi-ode of King hdwards 
attempt upon the honour ot the Countess «f 'sahf 
Inin -nubly rcptil _o In lur— is bv Sh dnptre, tr 
from the «. nuance of tin King. Aft I v n IikwI o' 
\< t II Tin. phv w toured in thi Sutwinen 
ri piste r Dec i, 1595. mil was p'lbh he! m the folio a- 
mgvtur If, tin rcforc, mv portion w v from Mill sj>cri s 
hand, it is ot t arlv ti-'ts l he question of Sh tk- 
sptre’s authorship ot the episode must ht said to 
remain up to tin prist »t m doubt / Vi. *rrf III i» 
reprinted in the 1 unlmitv edition of />, ilt/ui /ViJ\s 
Of S/'oft \/r Ui 

(in) Other plus which In.e ln.en ascribed to 
Sh.iUpert arc Am //>./„ Georqca Gtee\, 7 /r Merry 
Dr. / of rduwv.l >r, if Jr. rrsttun, Jiftt.efortis, 

Ttn Jhrth of Mtrhn. /< xt.ttt for Jrr.dor, I! hr/ to; for 
fur l Vomer AU <1 the list from the 'Hurd 1 oho 
(p 30) If in) one ot these Ins am dum to he 
consider! d, even m part, ‘shikspercs, it 1, the }W- 
i/ine Tta, ,1x1} 
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SIlWvSI'I Rt VROM 1616 TO 1877 

i 1616 to 1642 — Dunni; Sh iksperc’s life he* was 
upon the whole the most stcadih popular playwright 
of Ins time , but foi awhile the slighter sentiment and 
the noted plots of llcaumont and I'lctcher tin) lmc 
proved mote attractive with the public Ikn Jonson. 
who survived Shaksjicre for mam vears, gathered 
about lum a school of lounger writers, and though 
never a great favourite with the people, was looked up 
to as a master by those who cared more for vigorous 
thought and a scholarly stvle than for human passion 
and imaginative tmth *1 he publication, however, of 
two folio editions of Shakspcrc’s pla)s within nine 
years of each other moves the interest still taken in 
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his writings and prefixed to the second folio is an 
enthusiastic tribute from a j oung poet, whose homage 
was alone worth that of a multitude — the first published 
\erses of John Milton We know also that one whom 
Milton did not honour — Charles I — agreed with 
Milton in honouring Shakspere, and that lus pla>s were 
frequently represented at St James’s and Whitehall 
2 The Restoration Period — The ciul wars 
and the victor}' of Puritanism were, of course, un- 
fa\ ourable to the culture of dramatic poetry In 
1642 the theatres were closed, and they remained 
so (excepting some irregular performances) until the 
latter end of the year 1659 During Charles II ’s 
reign there were two currents of feeling with reference 
to Shakspere and the Elizabethan drama, it was im- 
possible to deny the power and attraction of the w r orks 
of the greatest English dramatic poet, but French 
tastes had begun to prevail, and much m Shakspere 
appeared antiquated, rude, inartistic, almost barbarous 
Daienant, w-lio was not unwilling to be supposed a 
natural son of Shakspere, revn ed the great tragedies 
and some of the comedies and histones , Kilhgrew’s 
new theatre opened with Hatty IV , the wonderful 
actor Betterton appeared as Hamlet in the first play 
of Shakspere represented after the Restoration, and 
(actresses now taking the female parts) Mrs Betterton 
placed with her husband For her Ophelia hints 
were received from Davenant, diawm from his memory 
of the boy-Ophehas of an earlier time , but her most 
celebrated Shakspenan character was Lady Macbeth 
There is abundant evidence of Shakspere’ s popularity 
after the Restoration , it now', how'ever, began to be 
thought needful to reform Shakspere to suit the taste 
of a refined and ingenious public The attractions of 
spectacle and music w'ere added to those of dramatic 
poetry Dryden and Davenant altered The Tempest 
into The Enchanted Island, with song and show, with 
new characters ridiculously out of keeping with the 
original play, and the added zest of indecency. The 
method of improving Shakspere to please the town 
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continued to be applied 10 h,s plays with r.morMlc-i. 
7cat during a long period of tunc Songs were added 
to Muchth, ATtuh Atk afoul Manure 

fit Measure were mingled, and out of liu* mingled 
material 1* is produced Divennnt \ 7 >.v ,i K ,nttsl Lo, e/s 
Dennis metamorphosed He hhrr. It nes into 
The Cmteal Gti/krf . DurRy aluud Cu-Mn e; 
Rtchurd JJ. bci une Ttif txahai. Osurfet , Tate im- 
proved upon A unfair by intitul»rm*j love 
hehu.cn Kdpr uul Co r dcha md giving the pl.iv 
a happy ending. lord lour.dov nt nrdt a eonuc 
personage of shvlocl Colin l ibbtr rehandled 
Htchard HI , and introduced * 01110 of the rants and 
time honoured hits vvliuli have been re pi *i?c*d on 
the stage* until our oi.n dav Dtyden (to Mum 
to Restoration tunes) both pruv.- and dtpruote.* 
Slnhspen., hut ns lie grew ohhr his .dmintion for 
Slnhspere increased the dram tut worl of hi*, own. 
which Drvdm most highly valued. Alt t<> /»’'*» is 
written in prufessul imitation of ‘ the divine Shah' 
sperc, ' and his price prelates which are* often rritir'l 
essays, ront.un some admirable remarks upon the 
genius of his great jin deeessoi Some of M r Pepv ss 

thcatrual notes m In*. /Jam refir to plus of Shah 
sperc wlmh he deals vv.tli in a most amusing spirit 
of superiority “September 20, 1G62 l’o the 
King’s lliealre, where we *-an Mnhun r„t .Yttftts 
Jhnim . which 1 bail never seen In fore nor shall evir 
again, for it is the most insipid, mhtuinus pity tint 
ever I saw in mv life,” 

3. Shakspere Scholarship. 1700-1750 — In 
1709 appeared the first critical edition of ‘diakspere’s 
plays that by Nicholas Rowe, he did something 
towards ascertaining the facts of Shakspere s life, and 
corrected .a large number of the grosser errors of the 
folios Rowe was succeeded ns an editor bv Pope m 
1 7 - 5 * his si\ quarto v olumcs are more . admirable from 
a bibliographical than from a literary point of view , 
his admiration of Shakspere was real but lus sy mpatliv 
was imperfect , Ins emendation? arc 111 the "spirit of 
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eighteenth centuiy literature, not m the Elizabethan 
spint. Theobald, the first hero of Pope's Dmiaad, 
“ piddling r l lbbald 1 ” is infinitely a better editor than 
Pope , if he amended the text often aibitranly, on 
the other hand he first collated in anything like a 
scholarly manner the early copies of the plays To 
Ins ingenuity as an emendator «c owe the celebrated 
“'a babbled of green fields," in the passage which 
tells of Falstaffs death The ment of Theobald's 
edition, 1733, was recognised, and it sold largely 
Hanmer’s edition, remarkable like Pope’s for its ex- 
ternal splendour, followed m 1744, and three years 
later appeared that of Warburton Warburton was 
learned, but arrogant, and treats Shakspcre with the 
contemptuousness a harsh schoolmaster might exhibit 
toward a naughty urchin 

4, Garrick. — Such were the editions of the first 
half of the last century The second half was a period 
of laborious scholarship and of industrious research 
aftei everything which could throw light on Shakspere’s 
life or illustrate his writings Between the tw r o periods 
rose suddenly to eminence the great actor David 
Garrick, The immediate successors of Betterton were 
Booth, famous for Ins Othello, his rival Wilks, who 
played Hamlet, and Cibber, who appeared as his own 
Richard III , as Iago, and as Cardinal Wolsey On 
October 19, 1741, at the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
a young actor played for the first time Richaid III 
In a few weeks Garrick had become famous The 
following year m Ireland, the hot summer and the young 
actor between them, produced what was named “ The 
Garrick Fever ” “ That young man,” said Pope 

“ never had Ins equal as an actor, and will never have 
a rival ” In September, 1769, he assisted at a jubilee 
held in honour of Shaksperc at Stratford-on-Avon 
The Garrick fever had resulted in a Shakspere fever 
Yet Garrick, it must be confessed, took unwarrantable 
liberties with the language and the plots of the plays, 
himself confessing that lus adaptation of JJamlcl was 
“ the most impudent thing he ever did ” 
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S. Shakspcrc Scholarship, 1750-1800 —'I he 
edition'; of the st,tond Inff of the t ightceoth century, 
begin with tint of Dr Johnson, *765 Johnson saw 
some of tlu. •.ulrttmti tl excellencies of Shakspcrc, hut 
his strong 1 onmmn sense was of a prosm hnd, and 
lie often tiles slnl«perc to ta-k for offences w hi Ji 
nuh touth such pros tie romrnon seme .\sa moralist 
he ins cspeenlh sho. ked at Mnksptres not rewarding 
Mrtue and punishing \ n 0 in the jHir-mn of his dramas 
w nil an orthodox reynl tritt C I pell’s eelltton HI l j6S, 
his “Notes and Various Reading*., *" and his “School 
of Slnlspcrc,” were the* labours of love of a aery 
learned man, who obmiud his Merits by a strange 
.and contorted stjlt* of writing. 'I he sunk of Johnson 
was united with that of Steexens foe years later, 
‘steen m w.a.s acute, witu, and sometimes brilliant, but 
conceited, utterli eh mid of rcu rente for bh.tksptrc, 
and without a mu. feeling for poetry. His adi ersarv, 
Malone, was duller, but more industrious, more honest, 
and less \.am Steettlts published .a reprint of the 
quartos (1766), and Srv O.'ii Plays the originals on 
which Shakspcrc founded some* of hts dramas m 1779 
Malone’s first edition appeared in 1790, it contained 
his own notes with those of hts predecessors, and m 
1S03, 1813, and tS? i, followed Variorum Lditions 
the last of these, called ISouvelVs jlfaforc, being the 
most complete Malone, unfortunately, had a aery 
imperfect ear for \crse 

6 Ireland — Volumes of notes and criticism, of 
which perhaps the* best known is Farmer's Pssay 
at the Learning of Shalspete , became numerous in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. In the 
last decade of that century* Sh.akspere scholars were 
startled by the announcement of the disco\cry of 
Shakspcrc autographs, letters, conundrums, confes- 
sion of faith, and what not, of inestimable literary 
aaluc , finally, a drama by* Shakspcrc — Vortigern 
-—was forthcoming, and was brought upon the stage by 
Kemble -The discoverer was a young man named 
W H Ireland, whose father, Samuel Ireland, was 
nn ; ► > - «>'■'*' «r Many people be- 
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lieved for awhile m the Ireland discovenes, as many 
had behe\ cd in those of Chatterton ; but Malone 
attacked the imposture, and W H Ireland himself 
soon after made and published his Confessions 
7. Mrs Siddons Kemble Kean — To Gar- 
rick’s Shyloch at Drury Lane, 1775, Portia was played 
by an actress announced simply as “ a young lady ” 
The young lady was the greatest of English tragic 
actresses, Sarah Siddons, who, with her brothers, John 
and Charles Kemble, sustained the glory of the 
Shahspenan drama upon the English stage until 
after 1810 Great and passionate parts were nobly 
rendered by Mrs Siddons John Kemble excelled 
chiefly in characters that are lofty and dignified , the 
Roman plays especially suited him , but his Wolsey, 
his Hamlet, his Macbeth, and his Lear were also great 
and admirable impersonations In 1814, three years 
before Kemble’s retirement, Edmund Kean played to 
a thin attendance at Drury Lane the part of Shylock 
the applause was overwhelming It was nearly 
twenty years later, when struggling to get through the 
part of Othello, lus head sunk on the shoulder of his 
son, who played Iago, and he was borne away to his 
deathbed Kean was the greatest tragic actor of our 
century, he was truly inspired, intense, passionate, 
and even in his faults there was something of genius 
8 Shakspere Study, 1800-1877 — A new era 
m the criticism of Shakspere was inaugurated by 
the lectures of S T. Coleridge, 18x4 this was the 
criticism of genius, of reverence, and of love 
Unhappily, Coleridge's lectures have come down to 
us only m fragmentary forms Charles Lamb and 
Ha/litt had led the way to such criticism, and others 
have followed m the steps of Coleridge Nor has the 
nineteenth century been deficient m textual scholar- 
ship The editions of Singer, Collier, Knight, 
Halliwell, Dyce, and Staunton, and the admirable 
Cambridge edition, have shown the devotion of con- 
temporary English scholars to the works of our great 
poet Of late vears America has taken an admirable 
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share m su>~h studies 'I he editions of Hudson and 
of Cinm Whitt ind ihc nngmfitt nt Variorum Edition 
of Furness. now in proitss ol publication, take their 
phre he-iiilt the best work of hn t »h* 4 i Sit'd spue 
students from iJtjt onwards for about ten vein; 
the ‘jnaUsptnre SocitH {of Fugliml) issued .umtinllj 
a series ot valuable public 1110ns iHustnmt of Mnkv 
puts life .uul worts. In i S5; Mr Cullur unde the 
public aw in. of in astounding dtsiour) -tint in a 
rop\ of the '■'C* ond 1 oho part h ised 1>> him *'nnt three 
jot* previous)*, csisted n multitude of nnnusoipt 
corrections, v ntten, it might he supposed, m the first 
half of tlie seventeenth centurv, hj someone conneeted 
with the the it re who Ind posseted tht volume* A 
selection from these nnnust npt torn.! turns was 
published b\ Mr (Jollier, and the v were common!} 
esteemed of high v due , but u Ins been shown 
be) oriel rcison ible doubt, that the corrections ftfe in 
realit) .t modern fabric itioii bv some per* on po sensed 
of 1 onsnltTnble schohrslup m 1 hrabethan literature. 
(St * C M Inglcbv i> L owf/t'c l / ;«* of t/,s S hafaf-tart 
Conttovctsy ) In 1S7 \ the New Shakspere Sicacty 
was founded b> the indefatigable Km,lish srhohr, 
Mr 1 J 1 < tirniv alt, it Ins dre id) done work ol high 
value, and invites all persons interested m the writings 
of our < hief poet to join its ranks. 'I he tendencj of 
recent inquiries his been towards the chronological 
stud) of the works ot ‘shakspere. and chanctenstu s 
of his versification have been examined l»j the Rev 
F G I* lea). Professor Ingram, and other scholars, 
with a view to obtaining a clue to discover the order m 
which the plays followed one another m point of time' 
9 Shakspere Study in France and Ger- 
many — Franco and German) have joined vigorously 
m the study of Shakspere ’I he greatest Frenchman 
of letter!, of the last ccntur) , Voltaire, spoke of Shnks- 
pere as vn satrva^e tvre The greatest living poet of 
France, Victor Hugo, lias celebrated Shakspere in a 
-olume of eulogy almost unqualified, often muidicious, 
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but always the writing of a man of genius His son 
completed a translation into French of Shakspere’s 
works The great Lessing first taught Germany to 
honour our poet Goethe follow ed with his remarkable 
criticism of Hamlet m his Wilhelm Master, Schiller’s 
admiratton of Shakspere was no less ardent than 
Goethe’s, he adapted the play of Macbeth to the 
German stage Some five years before Coleridge 
lectured in our country, A W Schlegel delivered at 
Vienna his lectures on Dramatic Art, approaching 
Shakspere m a spirit of enthusiastic admiration not 
less than that of Coleridge The translation of 
Shakspere called Schlegel’s and Tieck's (though not 
in fact wholly their work) is probaby the best trans- 
lation of Shakspere into any foreign language In 
more recent time the admirable edition of Delius, the 
w r elI-hnown commentaries of Ulnci and Gernnus, the 
lectures of Kreyssig, the essays by Hertzbcrg, and 
above all, the Shakespeare Lexicon of Schmidt, have 
been the most valuable contributions of Germany to 
Shakspere literature The German Shakspere Society 
has published its twelfth annual volume (1877) A 
reaction against the so-called “Shakspere mania” 
produced the clever anti-Shakspcre-mama criticism of 
Rumelin ( Shakspeaic Siudten), and a slender piece of 
work by the poet Benedix. But Shakspere's popularity 
continues undiminished, and m the theatrical season 
1875-76 over four hundred Shakspere representations 
were given upon the German stage, 

10 Contemporary Actors. —The Shakspere 
revivals under Macready and under the younger Kean 
are things of the past Of late, foreign actors, Signor 
Salvmi and Signor Rossi, have interpreted great Shak- 
spenan characters to English spectators, delivering 
the poetry of Shakspere through translations into 
Italian, and once again an English Shakspere actor of 
distinction has appeared m the person of Mr Irving 
More than three hundred years after Shakspere s 
birth, his fame seems still in its “ great morning ” 
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BOOKS USFFUL TO C1UDJMS nr SKAKSrrRE. 

Text.— The Glole Sh tkespeate; 7 he Cambridge 
Shikesf'are (gum? the readings of quartos, folio*;, 
Ac ) , Ilonth's reprint of the 1 irst l*olio, or tint put>- 
hshed h> Cintto and Umdus, Griggs's facsimiles of 
the Quartos , Tt.t Lepold Shakspere (gis mg the text of 
Dehus, the best German textual utlic) 

Editions v/ith Notes —'I he Vur.onm edition 
of 1821 (HomtUs Mahne) ai sols , the editions of 
Dyce, Staunton, Knight, aid Collier; R. Grant 
\\ lute's edition (Boston, 1875, text follows Ft: ,t Folio) ; 
Delius's ShauperSs IVerte (1 tiglish text, German 
notes), Furness’s i annum Stais/ere Romeo and 
Juliet, Maeletn , Handel, lutr, published, single 
plays tn Clarendon Picss edition, cdtlt d by Mr W A. 
Wright, Rolfc’s editions of single plays (New \ ork, 
Harper & brothers) 

Lexicons, &c.— Schmult’a Shakespeare Lexicon 
(invaluable), Mrs Cow den Clarke’s Corcordanee to the 
Play 1 , Mrs Furness’s Coi.coidit-.ee to the Palme ; 
Dycc’s Glossary (last \oluinc of hit. edition of Shake- 
speare), hares' Glossary 

Grammar, Versification, &c —Abbott’s Shale* 
spearian Gratmar , \V Sidney Walker's Criticisms on 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare's Versification , Bathurst's 
Changes in Shakespeare’s Versifcation , Ellis’s Early 
English Pronunciation, with special 1 ef entice to Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, Part III 

Chronology. — Stokes’s Chronological Order of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 

Sources — llazhtt’s Shakspere’ s library , Courte- 
nay’s Commentaries on ihc Historical Plays , Skottowt’s 
Shakespeare’s Life, &c , Simrock, Die Quellen ties 
Shakspcai e. 

Commentaries — Gervinus’s Commentaries (full 
and laborious), Dow den’s Shakspere , his Mind ana 
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Art, attempts to trace the growth of Shahspere’s 
gemus and character through Ins woihs, studied 
chronologically, Hudson’s Shakspcaic, Ins Ltfe, At i, 
and Chat actus, criticises twenty-fne of the chief 
plays (Ginn, Boston, US), Lloyd’s Cntical Essays on 
Shakesftai e's Plays , Fumn all’s Introduction to the 
Leopold Shakspere , Coleridge’s Shakspcaic Notes , 
Mrs Jameson’s Chat acta tstics of Women, on Shak- 
spere’s female characters , Hazlitt’s Chat octets tit 
Shakspc/ds Plays , Kreyssig’s V01 lesungen uber Shale- 
spent e, and his smaller Shalcspcate Piagat (the best 
German literary criticism on Shahsptrc is that of 
ICreyssig) , Ulrici’s Shalcspcat c's JDt ainattschc Kunst 
is highly esteemed 111 Germany, and has been trans- 
lated , but Ulrici reads ideas and philosophy of his 
owm into Sliahsperc Heruberg’s prefaces to some 
plays m the German Shahspere Society’s edition of 
bchlegel and licck’s translation of Shahspere are 
valuable with reference to characteristics of versifica- 
tion The same Society has published a series of annual 
■volumes (fahibuchci) containing many articles of 
interest Fleay’s Shakespeare Manual may be found 
useful, if lead with care to distinguish the writer’s 
theories from ascertained facts The New Shahspere 
Society has published Tiansactions containing papers 
of value, reprints of early quartos, and Eh/abelhan 
works w’hich illustrate Shahspere Publishers for the 
Society, Trubner and Co , London 
Shakspere’s Life. — Various works of Mr Halh- 
well For a convenient summary of the facts see 
S Neil’s Shahcspeaic, a Cutical Biogiaphy On 
Stratford, see Wise’s Shakespeare, his Buthplacc and 
its Neighbourhood, For details about the Shakspere 
and Arden families (and also with respect to the 
persons of Shakspere’s historical plays) sec Mr 
G R. French’s Shakspcareana Gencalogtca For early 
allusions and references to Shakspere sec C M 
Ingleby’s Centime of Prayse 





